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OR, 
A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS 
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From the last London edition. 


INTRODUCTION. 

We do not remember having perused a volume of 
personal narrative that afforded more satisfaction than 
the following tour through the north of Europe, from 
the pen of Mr. Elliott. His description of Norway, its 
Jiords and fjelds, its magnificent mountain scenery and 
dashing torrents—the manners of the isolated inhabit- 
ants, many of them almost entirely removed from all 
contact with civilisation, so graphically depicted, and 
with so much fidelity, are highly entertaining and 
instructive. We have spoken of the fidelity of the narra- 
tive—of this our conviction is produced from the general 
character of the book. The style is vigorous and classi- 
cal, the language of a gentleman and scholar—and has all 
the appearance of having been written, as he says, for 
the private amusement and information of his friend, 
then travelling in South Amcrica. There is a vraisem- 
blance pervading the whole that will effectually screen it 
from the to~ frequently just imputation of being of the 
spurious brood hatched in the brains of needy authors 
for the benefit of London booksellers. We believe we 
hazard little in saying that much of the ground over 
which the author travels is new to most American 
readers, and that he presents his scenes in a fresh and 
satisfactory manner. We should be glad to accompany 
such a gentleman as Mr. Elliott in other peregrinations. 
His views of Russian society and manners, &c. are of a 
late date—in fact it is the most recent work of any value 
on the countries he visited. 

With more personal adventure, and through countries 
with which we are less familiar, in its graphic style and 
candour, it will probably remind many of Carter’s popu- 
lar letters from Europe—a work which still continues to 


be much read. 
—>——. 
AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

The following letters, written, with one exception, 
from the places whence they are dated, and addressed to 
private friends, are now submitted to the public. ‘They 
comprise little more than a journal, penned at moments 
snatched from the occupations of a traveller passing 
quickly through the countries he visited, and anxious to 
devote his time to the acquisition of information. The 
desire of the author in publishing this volume is to intro- 
duce to the notice of his countrymen the beauties of 
nature lying within their reach in the almost unexplored 
mountains of Norway; a tract of country which offers 
to the traveller, not an isolated prospect, but a succession 
of richly-varied landscapes rivalling those of the Alps 
and the Himala. 

Facts submitted to the observation of the author are 
recorded wtth fidelity; but the opinions hazarded re- 
garding national character and civil institutions are not 
entitled to be received with equal confidence. They 
were the result of first impressions ; and, as such, require 
confirmation by further experience or the concurrence of, 
other minds. 

The manuscripts have been revised and enlarged by 
the author, who, in the additions to his original letters, 
has drawn chiefly on memory and his own private notes. 
For the dates of several historical events, and for a few 
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details interesting to a general reader which escaped his 
notice, he has referred to the writings of earlier travellers 
in the north; as also to the able works of Sir Capel de 
Brooke, Captain Jones,and Dr. Granville ; his obligations 
to all whom he takes this opportunity of acknowledging. 

An occasional reference to ancient history has been 
inserted, as affording a means of comparing the former 
condition of the European world and the views of its 
historians with those of modern times. 

The allusions to India will not be thought too frequent 
by those who are interested in our eastern possessions. 
Her political importance, the moral condition of her 
people, and the natural features of the country, have se- 
cured for India the attention of every one whose thoughts 
are occupied with politics, morals, or statistics: and in 
preparing for publication his private letters, the author 
considered it unnecessary to expunge the occasional 
allusions to a land where the first years of his lite and his 
manhood were passed. 

Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

—— 
LETTER I. 
Amsterdam, 24th June, 1830. 

After a passage of twenty-six hours from London, we 
reached Rotterdam at noon on Thursday, the 17th in- 
stant. On Saturday we went to the Hague in a char a 
bane, and on Monday evening embarked on a_ boat, 
which conveyed us in three hours to Leyden. The fol- 
lowing day carried us to Haarlem, and yesterday even- 
ing we arrived at Amsterdam. I have entered into these 
details that you may follow me on the map, and because 
I intend to make my letters my journal. 

Holland is a natural marsh, transformed by artificial 
means into arable land. Great changes have taken place 
on its surface, as you will readily believe if you cast 
your eye over the Zuider Zee in the map, and recall to 
mind that in the first century of our era, it was occupied 
by the Batavi. Enormous mounds of earth are piled up 
as barriers against the encroacliments of the sea, which 
at full tide rises, in some places, forty feet above the level 
of the land. The fortification of this country against 
the waters was undertaken as early as the time of Clau- 
dius Drusus, who constructed the first of the dykes that 
form the bulwark of the Hollanders ; which have ever 
since been the wonder of Europe, and a lasting monu- 
ment of industry and perseverance. As we walked at 
the foot of one of these artificial mountains, gradually 
sloping to its summit, where the breadth is about thirty 
feet, the sea was washing its opposite side far above 
our heads. There was something in the sound of the 
waves, and the thought of their elevated proximity, 
which inspired a fear that they might involve us in dv- 
struction, by breaking down the “ tall rampire” that 

“ Spreads its long arms against the wat'ry roar.” 


But this fear was momentary, and yielded to admira- 
tion, as we contemplated the strength and skilful design 
of the dyke. 

The dykes vary in sizo and elevation according to 
their situation. Formed of stones and adhesive soil, 
they are planted towards the sea with reeds which col- 
lect the sand that is thrown up. Thus receiving an an- 
nual accession of matter, the original structure is pro- 
tected, while its breadth and stability increase. Where 
more than usual danger exists, a second and interior 
dyke is raised to secure the country in case the outer 
one should give way. The two are made parallel, and 
the intermediate space serves as a channel, commanded 
by sluices, to carry off an occasional flood; or, as on 
one occasion, to inundate an hostile army. 

The plains thus snatched from the legitimate domi- 
nion of the sea, are intersected by canals fortified with 
locks. These, by a happy contrivance, allow the super- 
fluous water to flow into the ocean, while the efforts of 
the intrusive waves only serve to close more firmly the 
barriers. 

The sides of the canals are frequently planted with 
willows; and at this season the water-lilies and field 
flowers render almost picturesque a country which has 
little to boast in the beauties of nature. ‘I'o the am- 
phibious natives the canal offers a means of conveyance, | 
at once readier, cheaper, and more agreeable, than the | 
roads : and trékschuits, or track-boats, supply the pl ace | 





of stage-coaches. Jn passing through the country on} 


one of these barges, an Englishman can hardly fail to 
be struck with the peculiar propriety of our poet’s de- 
scription, aud the happy choice of his words, when he 
represents the ocean as peeping over the dyke, and won- 
dering at 
“ The slow canal, the yellow-bosomed tale, 

The willow-tutted bank, the gliding sail ; 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescued from his reign.” 

The towns in Holland are very similar in their ar- 
rangements, so that the description of one may apply to 
all. The streets are broad and clean, being washed 
every morning; as are the fronts of the houses. Nu- 
merous canals of almost stagnant water, intersecting the 
towns, render them unhealtliy in surnmer, and generate 
the diseases peculiar to marshy lands. ‘The style of ar- 
chitecture baffles description, being as varied as the 
houses aro numerous. ‘The upper parts of adjacent 
buildings are seldom of the same clevation or form, but 
exhibit every grotesque shape that can be imagined; 
and gencrally, a house of three stories, with four win- 
dows on the ground-floor, has but one abeve; having 
decreased in size like the gable-end of a tiled cottage in 
England. 

Rotterdam, which derives {ts name from the Rofter 
that here flows into the Meuse, contains about sixty 
thousand inhabitants. It was the birth-place of Eras- 
mus, of whom a statue in bronze stands on the princi- 
pal bridge of’ the city. A Latin inscription points out 
the little house where this great man was born. 

“ Hee est parva domus magnus qua natus Mrasmus.” 
His tomb, if I remember right, is at Basle, in Switzer- 
and. 

In this large commercial city the canals running 
through the streets are so large and deep, that, when filled 
by the tide, vessels of six or seven hundred tons can de- 
liver their cargoes at the coor of almost any prinetpal 
warehouse. ‘They are studded with draw-bridges di- 
vided in the centre, and wheeled by machinery to the 
sides in order to adinit vessels, as often as may be ne- 
cessary. 

The houses are very high, and strangely and irregu 
larly built: there secms to be in many a foolish at- 
tempt to initate the Grecian style, but without taste or 
uniformity of design. ‘The upper stories project beyond 


the perpendicular, that the opposite roofs are almost in 
contact. LT rather imagine that this is attributable to the 
sinking of the piles which support the fronts of the 
buildings; the tops of which are thereby inevitably 
thrown forward: Great care is taken to prevent the far- 
ther depression of these piles; and, with this view, sinall 
sledges without wheels, drawn by one horse, are substi- 
tuted by authority for wagons, which are prohibited, lest 
the vibration occasioned by their movement over a rough 
part should shake the uncertain foundation. 

The looking-glasses, which are occasionally seen as 
appendages to French and German houses, seem here to 
form the necessary exterior furniture of every window. 
They are fixed on projecting irons, and inchned at an 
angle, varying with the elevation of the spot; so as to 
reflect into the room the street with its motley groups 
and busy bodies. ‘This alsurd toy, contrived to promote 
idleness, is worthy of the Hollanders, 

“ Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm.” 

The 18th of June is kept holy by the Dutch, (nearly 
all of whom are Protestants,) to commemorate the 
merey of God in the result of the battle of Waterloo. 
[ thought the English might profit by such an example. 

We attended the service in the cathedral of St. Law- 
rence, to hear the organ, which, in the estimation of the 
Rotterdamese, rivals that at Haarlem. There are two 


}thousand two hundred pipes; the largest are seventeen 


inches in diameter. The stops are not fewer than 
ninety ; that called the “ rox humana,” is said to be un- 
rivalled, except by the corresponding one in the cathe- 
dral just mentioned. There is nothing remarkable in 
the architecture of the church, which is dull and heavy : 
and nothing in the interior to attract attention, except 
a brass balustrade, separating the nave from the choir, 
which exhibits skill and taste in the workmanship. 

In the ride from Rotterdam to the Hague, a distance 
of twenty-seven miles, we passed through Delft, which 
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is situated halt way between the two. It is a gloomy 
little town, containing fifteen thousand inhabitants ; 
about one fourth of the population of Rotterdam, The 
learned Grotius was born here: a simple monument 1s 
erected over his body, which lies in one of the churches. 
The sculpture represents his head, and by the side of it, 
a child leaning on an urn with an inverted torch. The 
emblem is, perhaps, more significant than was intended ; 
adverting not only to the extinction of life, but also to 
the perversion of talent. 

The same building contains a monument to the me- 
mory of William the First, Prince of Orange, who was 
assassinated in 1584. As a specimen of sculpture it is 
perfect. At the feet of the prince recumbent on a marble 
sarcophagus, the favourite dog is sleeping who rous¢ d 
hin trom slumber when some Spanish murdcrers en- 
tered his tent in the campaign of 1572. After the 
death of his master, the faithful animal refused nourish- 
ment, and died of a broken heart. 

The Hague is the residence of the court during six 
months of the year. It was the birth-place of our Wil- 
liam the Third. The population may be about forty 
thousand. It is a handsome and well-built town, more 
in the Gserman than the Dutch style ; more like Brussels 
than Rotterdam. The happy union it exhibits of town 
and country is that which forms its chief interest. The 
Vourhout, or principal street, has several rows of trees in 
the centre with a carriage-way on either side, while 
walks in the middle covered with shells aro assigned to 
pedestrians. 

A beautiful park, well wooded and drained, affords « 
variety of pleasant promenades to the inhabitants, a great 
proportion of whom are men of property, retired from 
business. At the extremity of this park, which is  twe 
niles long, stands the summer residence of the princes 
of Orange, called the “ Palace in the wood.” ‘The ap- 
proac hte it is through a forest of oaks, which are re- 
garded with superstitious veneration, and never submit- 
ted to the pruning hand of the woodman. 

The chambers of lords and deputies are fine structures, 
but inferior to those in Paris. The royal museum has 
been transferred to a house built in 1549, by prince 
Maurice. It contains some remarkable pictures by Rem- 
brandt, Paul Potter, ‘Teniers, Wouvermans, Rubens, and 
other painters of the Flemish school. Among the 
choicest of this collection, are the celebrated bull by 
Potter, and Suneon and the infant Jesus by Rembrandt; 
which justly merit the high place they hold in the esti- 
mation of Hurope. Under the museum is a cabinet de- 
voted to Chinese curiosities; the most remarkable of 
which is a model of the interior of a Duteh town, made 
for Peter the Great of Russia, but refused on account of 
the high price fixed on it. In another room is a model 
of the Japanese island 'Tesima, representing the inhabit- 
ants in characteristic costumes, either engaged in the 
various duties of life on land, or dimpling the surface of 
the water in their eastern junks. 

In the king’s palace is an elegant jasper vase, of the 
size and shape of a large baptismal font. It is exhibited 
as a present from the King of Prussia, and the most su- 
perb specimen of its kind in this part of Europe. The 
charch in which the venerable Saurin used to preach, is 
now a miserable ruin. 

The little village ef Schevening on the sea-coast, 
about three miles from the Hague, supplies the town with 
fish, which is carricd there every morning in trucks 
drawn, as we are informed, by large mastiffs. ‘The road 
is over a bed of sand. ‘The atternoon I passed there was 
stormy; and it would be difficult to picture to one’s 
mind a spot more dreary than Schevening then appeared. 
A large bath-house, built by order of government, is the 
only building in the place, except the huts of a few fish- 
ermen. 

A covered boat, like an Indian bhauliah, sets off al- 
most every hour from the Hague to Leyden, a distance 
of cleven miles. It is towed by a single horse, and car- 
ries about twenty people, of all descriptions, ranged on 
two benches. The fare is only a few pence. Jn this 


singular conveyance we were stowed with a variety of 


living cargo of Dutch and Flemish peculiarity. The 
evening was fine, and the fertile country, though flat, 
was interesting from the novelty of its character. Here 
and there the banks are lined with rows of poplar and 
willow. The fields are studded with mills for throwing 
the water into canals, when long-continued rains have 
inundated their surface. 

The houses are low, long, and narrow,but particularly 
clean. Each garden has its summer-house, where to- 
bacco and coffee unite their fumes to lull the torpid 
Hollander to the sleep he covets. Some of these sum- 
mer-houses are remarkable for the neatness they dis- 





play ; being prettily ornamented with light wooden de- 
corations and sylvan figures; but, like the gardens, they 
exhibit too much regularity and too many straight lines 
to suit an English taste. 

Leyden is built on the ancient bed of the Rhine, a 
branch of which river still passes through it, and gives 
the name of Rhynland to the surrounding country. ‘The 
town contains about thirty thousand inhabitants and a 
hundred and forty-five stone bridges, forming communi- 
cations between the islands into which Leyden is divided 
by numerous canals. Every street is undermined by 
sewers. One of these isa mile in length, and sufliciently 
large to admit a boat, for the purpose of cleansing it. 
The gutters are covered with boards only, raised at plea- 
sure to receive the dirt. 

Leyden signalised itself in 1573, by the stand it made 
against the Spaniards, when the Duke of Alva had sub- 
jected the whole of Holland except this gallant town. 
The distress to which the besieged were reduced is 
scarcely surpassed in the history of Europe. Probably 
none but the Jews have ever suffered greater horrors. 
For seven weeks the flesh of dogs and horses, with a few 
roots and herbs, formed the only food of the inhabitants. 
At length the elements interposed on behalf of the suffer- 
ers; one of the dykes was burst by an equinoctial gale ; 
the whole country was inundated; and the deluge that 
drove away the “Spaniard, boro on the surface of its 
waters boats laden with provisions, sent from all quar- 
ters to the relief of the town. T’o reward their bravery, 
the Prince of Orange offered the burghers an university, 
or exemption from taxes for a certain term of years. Pre- 
ferring the former, they have a just reward in the rise 
amongst them of many who, in various departments of 
science, have attained an eminence on which they stand 
conspicuons to posterity. Foremost in this noble com- 
pany 1s Boerhaave, whose talents and perseverance 
raised him to the rank of the first chemist and phy- 
sician of his day. He professed these sciences in the 
university ; and in the examination-room, his picture is 
suspended with those of all who have held the office of 
professor here. In this venerable society we remarked 
the portraits of Sealiger, Salinatius, Witsius, and Ar- 
minius. The painter Gerard Douw was a native of 
Leyden; and Rembrandt of its immediate vicinity. 

The botanieal garden does honour to the taste and 
science with which it was arranged by Boerhaave, who 
planted there two palm-trees, the living memorials of the 
great master: the anatomical theatre is worthy of such 
a patron: as are the museums of natural history and an- 
tiquities, which contain some of the finest collections in 
Europe of stuffed animals, skeletons, and minerals, be- 
sides twenty-four mummies. 

At Catwyk, a few miles from Leyden, is the artificial 
embouchure of one of the branches of the Rhine, which 
disgorges itself into the sea at low tide, through a chan- 
nel far below the level of high water, and protected from 
the oeean by sluices, that open to let out the river as 
the tide falls, and close to prevent its being filled by 
the sea as itrises. A bolder design of man has perhaps 
never been accomplished. 

Haarlem stands ona lake of the same name, fourtecn 
niles from Leyden. The population is about twenty 
thousand. We were not a little surprised to find that 
neither French nor English gold could be exchanged 
here. No money-changer was to be met with, and the 
people of the inn, who spoke only Dutch, gave us to un- 
derstand that they did not know the value of our. coins. 

We paid a sovercign for an hour’s enjoyment of the 
organ in the cathedral of St. Bavon, which is admitted 
to be the finest in the world. It has eight thousand pipes, 
and sixty-eight stops. The largest pipe is thirty-two feet 
long, and sixteen inches in diameter. One of the pieces 
we heard represented a band with every variety of mu- 
sic; another, a storm of rain and thunder, the effect of 
which was astonishing. The loud peals of thunder 
scemed to roll over the building, while drops of rain beat 
violently on the roof. ‘The storm gradually exhausted 
itself, and all was calm. 

In the town-house we saw the first books printed, in 
1440, by Lawrence Coster, the inventor of the art. His 
house, and a statue in the market-place dedicated to his 
memory, still exist. The latter bears the following in- 
scription :— , 

“ MEMORIA SACRUM. 


Typographia, ars artium omnium conservatrix hic 
primum inventa, circa annum 1440.” 


It is interesting to recollect, that Linnwus formed here 
the botanical system, which was afterwards matured by 
the study of’ nature in the flower-clad mountains of Nor- 
way. Two tulip-trees planted by him still survive, the 





rivals in age and honour of the palms of Boerhaave in 
the sister garden of Leyden. Since his time, this place 
has been renowned for its tulips, and the temptation to 
buy some roots for transmission to England was too 
great to be resisted. It is difficult to decide whether the 
late purchase of one of these flowers for a thousand 
pounds is an act to be approved or not. Perhaps 
without such encouragement the necessary stimulus to 
horticultural adventure would be wanting ; and enter- 
prise in the departments of natural philosophy can 
scarcely be too well rewarded. 

Leaving Haarlem yesterday evening, we drove nine 
miles in a caléche to this city, of which I hope to send 
you an account in my next. 


—<>— 
LETTER II. 
Amslerdam, 26th June, 1830, 


This city has been formed since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It derives its name from the river Amstel, on 
whose bank it is situated, and the enormous dam that 
opposes the inroads of the sea on a country snatched 
from its lawful dominion. The whole town which is 
nine miles in cireumference, stands on piles driven into 
the mud. Under the town house alone are thirteen 
thousand six hundred and ninety-five. Well might 
[rasmus say that he had reached a city, whose inhabit- 
ants lived like crows on the tops of trees! Ninety 
small islands, united by two hundred and _ ninety 
bridges, form the site of the town, which contains a 
population of about two hundred and five thousand souls, 
of whom one tenth are Jews. Owing to the nuniber of 
canals, and the quantity of stagnant water in the vi- 
cinity, the air would be still more prejudicially affected 
than it is, were it not for mills which are kept constantly 
at work to communicate an artificial motion to the 
water. Sevcral of these are employed likewise to draw 
up the mud brought down by the Y to its junction with 
the Amstel, which, but for this precaution, would block 
up the passage of the river. 

Most of the houses in Amsterdam are buiit of brick, 
and entered by a flight of steps; but, two of the same 
shape and size are seldom seen together. Every variety 
of architecture is united, eo that the whole exhibits a 
grotesque appearance not easily to be described. The 
streets are broad and clean; and the fronts of the houses 
do not, as in most of the Dutch towns, incline inwards, 
many degrees out of the perpendicular. 

With the exception of the palace, a large and heavy 
edifice, and the collection of Dutch pictures, there is 
little of an individual character to attract a stranger’s 
attention. The tout-ensemble is striking. An English- 
man feels himself to be in a country different from his 
own, yet he can scarcely decide what maiks most forci- 
bly the distinction. The stagnant water and the low 
lands, connected, as they are in the mind, with their 
necessary concumitants miasma and sickness, are what 
mest displease : unless, indeed, the traveller be annoyed, 
as we have been at every inn, by finding sheets on the 
bed from which the moisture might almost be wrung in 
drops. 

The collection of pictures to which I have.just re- 
ferred is the only one not removed to Paris during the 
reign of Napoleon. It contains the choicest pieces of 
Rembrandt, Gerard Douw, Snyder, Pau] Potter, Teniers, 
Wouvermans, and Rubens. Among the chef d’ceuvres 
of these artists, those that most attracted us are an 
evening school by Gerard Douw, in which the varied 
characters and conflicting passions of the pedagogue 
and his boys are strikingly exhibited; the change of a 
night watch by Rembrandt, where the lurid and partial 
glare of a lamp is contrasted with the silvery and dif- 
fused light of the moon; and lastly, a repast of the con- 
federates after the treaty of Munster, by Vander Helst, 
for one figure of which, the Emperor Alexander is said 
to have offered three thousand pounds. 

The churches are uninteresting as buildings, and very 
different from those of the Netherlands, whose internal 
decorations rival their external splendour. 

The guide conducted us to the docks of the Dutch 
East India company. Reeollecting the power they 
once possessed, and the sturdy opposition they offered 
to the establishment of the British dominion in the East, 
ye were prepared for something better than a miserable 
shed, containing three or four worn out vessels under 
repair. The apology he offered for the decayed sinews 
of this commercial body is, that the origina) dock was 
carried away by the sea, which, breaking through a 
dyke, inundated the town some years apo; and that 





half the present building was destroyed in 1822 when 
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the piles gave way. But the fact is, their commerce 
received a deadly blow by the injudicious opening of the 
trade with China. Hundreds of adventurers embarked 
their fortunes in this hazardous speculation and de- 
stroyed the profits of one another, so that tea is now ac- 
tually selling in Holland for a less price than it costs in 
China. 

The diamond mill is one of the most interesting ob- 
jects in Amsterdam. It is the property of a Jew, whose 
son a clever lad, obligingly conducted us through the 
rooms, and explained the various parts of the process of 
polishing diamonds. Four horses turn a wheel setting 
in motion a number of smaller wheels in the room above. 
whose cogs acting on circular metal plates, keep them 
in continued revolution. Pulverised diamond is placed 
on these; and the stone to be polished, fastened at the 
end of a piece of wood by means of an amalgam of zinc 
and quicksilver, is submitted to the friction of the ada- 
mantine particles. This is is the only mode of acting 
on diamond, which can be ground, and even cut by par- 
ticles of the same substance. In the latter operation, 
diamond dust is fixed on a metal wire that is moved ra- 
pidly backwards and forwards over the stone to be cut. 
You are probably aware of the distinction between a 
rose diamond and a brilliant. The one is entire and set 
vertically; the other is divided, and set horizontally. 
The largest diamonds are reserved for roses, which al- 
ways rise in the centre to an angle: the smaller are 
used as brilliants, and have a flat octagon on the upper 
surface. 

Across the river, a road runs on tho top of a dyke, for 
seven miles, to Saardam. In this little town, Peter the 
Great, disguising himself, and assuming the name of, 
Michaeloff, worked for some years as a shipwright, that 
he wight instruct his people in that art. From Saar- 
dam, you may remember that he went, about the year 
1700, to Deptford, wherc he perfected himself in the trade; 
and then exchanged for a sceptre the humble mien of a 
carpenter. A rude picture, which | bought on the spot, 
of the interior of his workshop, that was covered in 1523 
by a brick building at the order of the princess of 
Orange, is reserved to gratify your curiosity. In the 
hut are two rooms anda loft. In the first little room 
are a table, three chairs and a recess which served as 
a bedstead. ‘I'he Emperor Alexander visited in 1814 
this abode of his great ancestor, and ordered two inscrip- 
tions to be recorded in memory of the event. ‘The one is, 

“ Petro Magno—Alexander.” 
The other, in Russian and Dutch, “ Nothing is too little 
for a great man.” 

Saardam has declined from its former splendour. Its 
chief wealth now consists in tobacco, paper, and sawing- 
mills. ‘These, which exceed two thousand in number, 
are oflemgrotesquely painted, giving a singular and 
novel appearance to the village. ‘They are worked by 
the wind, and some of them will cut forty planks at 
once. 

Not many miles from Saardam is a village called 
Brock, whose peculiar character, so different from the 
busy capital near which it stands, baffles all my conjec- 
tures. Perhaps your imagination may be more success. 
ful in tracing a cause sufficient to produce the effects we 
see. “On entering the village of Brock, the traveller is 
struck with the neat appearance of the streets, paved 
with variegated bricks, pebbles, and shells; and with 
the green painted houses and their little parterres, all 
bordering a lake which, but for its discoloured waters, 
would enhance the beauty of the spot. Yet scarcely 
an individual is to be secn. Carriages are not permitted 
to enter. Every house is closed. The doors are locked: 
the shutters are shut. Silence reigns: and you might 
fancy yourself in a fairy land peopled by invisible spi- 
rits. Diligence and comfort seem to exist; yet the 
agents and recipients are alike anheard and unscen. 
There are about fhree hundred houses; many of a 
whimsical form. The inhabitants live entirely in the 
back of their dwellings: the front door is never opened 
except on occasion of a marriage or death; and on no 
pretext can a stranger be admitted within. ‘They have 
no amusements that we could discover; and the only 
three children we saw out of schyol were discussing 
some recondite game over a piece of wood, with all the 
sobriety of sixty years. 

As we entered a school which contained about forty 
boys, they were rising, and the master with great so- 
lemnity offered a prayer before their dismissal. We 
hoped to obtain from him some clue to the real cause of 
a local peculiarity so striking as that which Brock pre- 
sents; but he either could not, or would not, satisfy us. 
He talked sensibly in the main, but affected to laugh 


at our supposing that the people of Brock differ from 
other people. “ The only difference,” he said, * consists 
in this—others have their fortunes to make; these have 
made their fortunes: therefore the world has no at- 
tractions for them and they seek repose.”?’ Experience 
does not lead to the conclusion that men find less plea- 
sure in the enjoyments of time and sense as they ac- 
quire the means of procuring them in a greater degree. 
Moreover, his observations would induce the inference, 
that the village is composed of the country-seats of 
merchants retired from business; whereas, he assured us 
that the inhabitants had occupied their present abodes in 
the persons of their ancestors for many generations, and 
that they, seldom intermarry with those of neighbouring 
towns. I thought at one time that they might be Mo. 
ravians; but they are not. ‘Their creed and discipline 
are those of the reformed protestant church; and in 
their religion they seem to differ from the rest of the 
Hollanders only in the honourable distinction of milder 
manners and purer lives. I have seldom seen a spot of 
such interest. The veil of mystery which overshadows 
it perhaps enhances the pleasurable fecling, by giving 
scope to the imagination; and it is not impossible that 
a perfect acquaintance with the rise and progress of 
their customs might detract something from the interest 
which I aim inclined to feel for the unsophisticated 
natives of Brock. 

The Dutch men are short and stout; the women fair 
and plump. The latter wear broad bands of gold round 
the temples, uniting large pendants in the form of coni- 
calear-rings. French is the language of the higher or- 
ders, but the lower understand only Dutch; except at 
the sea-port of Rotterdam, where many speak English. 
The national character is observant, industrious, caleu- 
lating, frugai, brave, and phlegmatic. All these quali. 
ties may be traced, in a greater or less degree, to their 
peculiar situation, in constant danger of inundation. 
From earliest infancy the Hollanders become attentive 
observers of their enemy, whosc inroads they check by 
calculating foresight, and the effects of whose destructive 
incursions they repair with industry. ‘The frequent loss 
of the labor of years compels them to be provident and 
frugal; and in the constant proximity of danger, they 
become habitually brave; while repeated disappoint- 
ments and permanent distrust render them compara- 
lively cold and phlegmatic.* 

There are two things ofa peculiar character in Hol. 
land which deserve to be noticed. One is the enaetment 
authorising husbands, wives, and children, to be im- 
prisoned in a house of correction set apart for the ehas- 
tisement of offences against the laws by which the rela- 
lions of social life are governed. ‘The other, a 
contrivance for compelling the incorrigibly idle to work. 
At one end of the room is a pump,and a stream of 
water runs in from the ceiling: so that unless the pri- 
soner labour continually, he must inevitably be drowned. 

The common mode of salutation in this country cu- 
riously exemplifies the remark, that the expres sions used 
by various nations in token of triendly greeting bear re- 
ference to the object they most esteem, and bespeak their 





* Griscom, in his “* Year in urope,” has given some 
characteristic sketches of the cleanliness of this people. 
Of one house he Says; —*The floor was covered with 
two, if pot three carpets, one a rich Brussels. The 
door, as well as windows, was curtained; leather was 
nailed to the floor around the hearth, and on the rug 
were two pieces of cork, about a foot square, to rest the 
feet upon. The other furniture was in a corresponding 
style.” Again :—* Brock is inhabited by wealthy far- 
mers, who live in affluence upon the income of their 
lands, Wagons and loaded carriages are not allowed to 
pass through the streets, the pavementsof which are kept 
in the best possible order; while the foot walk, which is 
as clean as scrubbing brushes can well make it, is 
sanded and marked out into fanciful and ornamental 
figures. The doors and porches are burnished, the trunks 
of the trees which grow before them are polished by 
frequent serubbing. To gain admission at the front 
door is a favour not to be expected, except by persons of 
some consequence, there being always a very decent 
back way, by which people on ordinary business may 
find access to the apartments commonly used by the 
family; and if the shocs ofa visiter happen to be a little 
soiled, a pair of slippers is presented him at the dbdor, 
which he is to use as a substitute during his stay.” 

The above reminds us of a lady in a country village, 
whose excess of nicety never allowed a back-log to be 
brought into the parlour, untilit had been thoroughly 


habits or general tone of fecling. The Greek and Ro- 
man salutations may be adduced as instances in point; 
so may the English, French, and Italian; nor can we 
forget the tranquillity and repose implied in the Oriental 
word “salaam.” ‘To these and other characteristic ex- 
pressions may be added the Dutchman's “ How do you 
navigate?” Ever on the water or in the water, the 
ideas of this amphibious people are inseparably con- 
nected with the element which they alone have sub- 
jected; and the words, which I have translated literally, 
inappropriate in any other mouth, are aptly addressed 
by the Hollander to his aquatic brother. 

Our party has been very pleasant. You know my 
long tried friendship with V———~. The more I see, 
the more I value him. The ladies add much to our en- 
joyment. Mr. R-——— is full of information and viva- 
city; and, though seventy years of age, scems tho 
youngest of the party. A few days [regret to say, will 
separate us. While they go southwards, I shall turn 
my solitary steps to the bleak regions of the north. The 
undertaking is arduous, but it offers much of enjoyment 
and benefit. The difficulties of a foreign tongue recede 
before a determination to subdue them; and one soon 
learns to ask in any language forthe necessaries of life, 
in terms at least intelligible, if not grammatical. 


——~ 
LETTER III. 
Hamlurgh, 23th June, 1830. 


On Saturday, tho 26th instant, I left with much re- 
gret the friends with whom I made the tour of Holland; 
and embarked at Amsterdam on a steamer for Hamburg. 
She weighed anchor about three in the morning of Sun. 
day. ‘Thirty-four hours brought us to the town of Cux. 
haven, that stands on the bank of the E!be, not many 
miles trom its embouchure. On the left we passed He- 
ligoland, now reduced from its former condition as a well 
peopled and rather famous islind to a misereble mound, 
winch is gradually deereasing under the encroachment 
of the sca, It was once covercd with temples dedicated 
to heathen gods, and appears to have been a spot of 
great sanctity: this fact is commemorated by its name, 
signifying “the holy land.”— Many of the German lite. 
rati suppose that Heligoland contained one of the seven 
tribes referred to by ‘lacitus as worshipping liertha, or 
the goddess Earth. Our own ancestors, the Angles, 
tormed one of this mutmber, as the English word so ob- 
viously connected with the object of worship sufficiently 
attests in confirmation of histurical evidence. 

The entrance to the Elbe, the ancient Albis, ts studded 
with an unusual number of buoys, which, as well as many 
landmarks, iudicate the dilliealty of the navigation of this 
river. ‘Lhe banks are so low that we sailed for some 
miles in what is called the mouth of the Elbe, without 
deserying land on cither side, except where an occasional 
tower, elevated for the purpose, or a very distant hill, in- 
fringed on the even line of the horizon. 

Cuxhaven is a sinall and dirty seaport attached to 
Hamburg, and governed by one of the senators of that 
town, who succeed to the office in rotation. It is fortified, 
and contains a small garrison. ‘lhe English, and other 
foreign packets for Ilamburg, stop here, while the mails 
are scent by land to their final destination. ‘This port is 
a possession of great importance to the neighbouring free 
city, both as a depot and maritime station; since the 
water is deep and will receive ships of almost any burden. 
The day was bright and clear. As we sailed up the 
noble river, the flat and not uncultivated coast of Hanover 
ou the right, and that of’ Denmark on the left, lay ex- 
tended betore us. A range of low hills forms the back- 
ground of the former view, that tells a tale of the poverty 
in which the dukes of Hanover would have remained, if 
a better fortune had not summoned them to the throne of” 
England. ‘The party on the steamer exhibited a motley 
group of Duteh and German. An English merchant, a 
I'reneh petit-inaitre, a Spanish charge-d’atfairs, a Russian 
traveller, and a Swedish count, afforded variety to the 
exhibition of character and the tones of conversation. 
Most of them, however, understood Freneh, which, with 
Dutch and German, formed the principal medium of 
communication. At eight in the evening we arrived at 
Hamburg. ‘The weather was peculiarly fine. As we 
approached the town, the scenery, before tame and flat, 
became almost romantie; each bank being lined with 
country-seats and gardens which, themselves gay in their 
summer dress, dispensed gaicty around, and seemed to 
sinile on the strangers moving rapidly along the stream. 
The hotel Belvidere stands on the margin of a lake, 
formed by the river Alster, which, flowing from a dis- 
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ae part of De: nmark, is heree xpanded into a large basin. 
This is divided into two une qual parts. The sinaller is 
more than a mile in circumference. It is nearly square, 
and three sides are surrounded with houses; while the 
fourth is formed by two dams united by a bridge, under 
which the lower communicates with the higher Alster, 
or the less with the larger lake. My window commands 
a view of this “ glassy It is ten o'clock at 
night, and I am wri iting without a candle. The sky is 
gradually and reluctantly resigning the last hues it bor- 
rowed from the setting sun; anda few skitfs, like gon- 
dolas, din npling the surtace of the lake, add to the be auty 
of the scene. I could almost fancy myself in Italy. We 
reed of Hamburg and its commerce, and are apt to con- 
; of large speculation, doubtiul 
riches, and a Hanseatic leaguc; but seldom, I think, is 
the picturesque blended with such associations. 

Hambure is in the duchy of Holstein, in Lower 
Saxony. It was founded in the eighth century; and for 
four ceuturies remained subject to the dukes of Saxony 
and Holstein. After that, it obtained from the Ge rian 
emperors a free government in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century: but its influence and power being 
very limited, the town soon became a prey to the cupidity 
of the king of Denm 





mirror.” 








nect with the name idea 





irk, who laid it under frequent and 
heavy contributions. In the middle of the same century, 
Maniburg and Lubeck united their interests in a league 
that formed the basis of the Hanseatic confederation. 
Under this protection the y enjoyed a season of political 
freedom: but when most of the component members of 
the commercial league had been compelled by the selfish 
fears of the sovereigns whese power held tiem in awe, 
to withdraw from the union, Hamburg w 
jected by Denmark, and remained so till 1615; in which 
year it was formally acknowledged asa free city under 
the protection of the German ¢ inpire. 

Though usually ealled the sceond, Lubeck being re- 
garded as the first and Bremen the third, of the Hans 
fowns, Hamburg has always taken the lead. It is go- 
verned by four burgomasters, under whom is a council 


of four syndics; y 


again sub- 





and a third court of twenty-four senators. 
The members of these three estates supply respectively 
the vacancies that occur in their own body, but no onc 
pendently of the other two. 





of the chambers can act ind 
tesides the senate, there are two assemblies of elders and 
. 


burghers. ‘The former consists of deputics from ea 
parish, the m: yority of whom must approve every ena 

ment of the senate before it can pass into a law. The 
latter is formed of a hundred citiz ‘sy W ho mect only or 
This system of governinent has hac 


special emergencies. | 
many culogists, and seems to correspond with that whicl hi 
the Roman historian contemplated when speaking of the 
triple formofa perfect constitution. 

The tervitory belonging to the city is very confined. 
The Danish jurisdiction reaches even to the gate. In 
one direction, the {free state extends the genial influence 
of its liberal government about scven, but in others only 
two miles. The town of Altona, which is connected bs 
houses with Hlambures, was built in the middle of the s¢ 
venteenth ce nt y. Tt now contains forty thousand in- 
habitants, and belongs to Denmark. Most of the Ham- 
burg merehint have e untry seats there. ‘These cam 
pagnes with their gardens lend an air of gaicty to a 
neighbourhood otherwise deficient in attractions : but the 
chief interest of this spot consists In its being the burial- 
place of the moral poet Klopstock, whose name is iden- 
tified in memory with assoctations equally dear to the 
Christian and the man of ta 

Of a hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants of Ham- 
burg, about eighteen thousand are Jews, who pay a tax 
for protection. The nilitary force consists of five thou- 
sand regular troops anda national guard of six thousand, 
besides sixteen thousand of the citizens who are hable to 
be called on for their services by the civie authorities. 

In this town, acknowledging no government but 
own, all the nations of Europe meet together, and all their 
languages are spoken. Its position eminently qualifies it 
to take the lead among the commercial ports of Germany: 
accordingly, the commerce carried on here is very ex- 
tensive, though not equal to what it was before the 
French took possession of Hamburg in the last war. 
Vessels cannot, as at Amsterd my unload their cargoes at 
the doors of the warehouses; a convenience almost mo- 
nopolised by the Hollanders : et little practical evil re- 
sults from the want of deep canals, as small boats are 
employed in lica of barges; and the expense is not much 
increased. The streets are narrow, without trottoirs, 
and so miserably paved that a drive in one of the common 
is a painful act of penance. There 
is an air of activity and busy commerce pervading alike 
the streets in the vicinity of the Bourse, and the broad 


vehicles of the place 
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handsome walk, called Junzfraustein, or Maiden’s walk, 
which runs along the bank of the Alster, and forms an 
evening rendezvous for the citizens. ‘The houses are 
high and substantial, but gloomy and inclegant; being 
often built ina form deercasit ig from the third to the fifth 
story, like those in Holland. Most of them have cellars 
underneath: these are either let to the poor, who are fre- 
quently driven out of their subterrancan dwellings by the 
overflow of the Alster; or they are occupied by gamblers 
and dissolute persons of every description. 

The public buildings unite the different characters of 
English, Dutch, and Norman architecture. ‘The churches 
are peculiarly graccless, A misshapen spire is mounted 
on the top ot a red-brick tower; and the inside has as 
little to eee it as the exterior. The cathedral, 
founded in the ninth century, is said to be one of the 
most ancient in Europe. It is remarkable only for its 
antiquity, its incleganee, and the falling stee ple, which is 
some feet out of the perpendicular. A crucifix over the 
altar tells that the religion most popular (fer all are alike 
tolerated,) is the Lutheran. ‘These soi-disant rigid fol- 
lowers of the great reformer permit the figure of the 
Saviour on the cross to be exhibited in relief. ‘Phe senate 
is regarded as the head of the church. ‘lhe preaching is 
extcmporce: so are the prayers. The clergy, who are 
elective, are entitled to attend once or twice a year to 
confess the members of the congregation; and on these 
oceasions they are remunerated by a handsome present, 

I will not enter into a detailed account of the buildings 
of a city that boasts nothing of a remarkable character. 
The exchange, or Borsen Halle, the Stadt-house, and the 
bank, are almost below mediocrity in point of external! 
appearance; but architectural splendour is seldom found 
in modern republics. ‘I'he college supports six professors, 
and the foundling hospital is calculated to contain a thou- 
sand children. There is a public establishment, called 
Lombard, where money may be raised by the pawn of 
property to any amount at an annual interest of six per 

nt.; an institution calculated to engender prodigality 
and propagate distr A mile from the town is the 
Krankenhaus, or hospital. It contains nojless than thir- 
teen hundred sick ; and affords an asylum to all old per- 
sons who, by the payment of a very small sum, secure 
for themselves a comfortable residence during the re- 
mainder of their days. I have been over the whole of it 
this aiternoon, and am much pleased with its cleanliness 
1 arrancement. 

I remember to have read in some English work an ac- 
count of a curious plan ado; ted here for the punishment 
of the idle. They are said to be placed in a basket, and 
u-pended over the table in the heuse of correction, W hile 
he rest of the inmates are at dinner; and to be detained 
in that position, tantalised by the savory fumes, till night; 
by which time it is presn ned that they have acquired 
sitlicicnt experience to induce them to work the fullow- 

This account is perhaps correct, but I have 
portunity of making an enquiry on the subject. 
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ing day. 
Ilnoatr 
had no ¢ H 


Neither the gallows nor the guillotine is used in Wam- 
burg. ‘The work just re‘erred to mentions, what I re- 
peat on its authority, that criminals condemned to death 


are placed on an inclined board with their hands tied be- 
hind and fixed in wa — while the feet are fastened 
at the bottom of th rchine, which being then raised by 
pulleys and let sown again by a viole nt jerk, dislocates 
the knees and shoulders, and produccs death! Another 
mode of it ilicting c apital punishinent is to draw the cul- 

!s and forwards on a roller stud ide od with 
‘ at pierce the beck, while his face is sprin- 
boiling sulphur ! 

The venders of milk carry it about in red pails, main- 
taining that this is the only colour which does not com- 
municate an unpleasant flavour. If such be the case, the 
pe caliarity mast result from ingredients composing the 
paint. In England, where red is made from an oxide of 
lead, our farmers would gain little credit for a similar 
ecnelusion. But here a prejudice in favour of this colour is 
general. FErvery sailon the Elbe is red; and every house, 
exeept seme few that are of stenc, is built of brick ofa 
bright red complexion; the intermediate lines of mortar 
being distinetly defined to exhibit it in greater contrast. 
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The dress ~ the men differs in no perceptible degree 
from our own. Some of the trades, however, have pecu- 
liar garbs; “a instance, carpenters go about in cocked 
hats and leather aprons; while bakers are characterised 
by black waistcoats; and waiters at hotels by grecn 
aprons. ‘The costume of the women of the lower orders 
is like that of some of the cantons of Switzerland. The 
straw hat is in the shape of a plate; the concave surface 
being applied to the head. A petticoat of coarse blue 








cloth depends from a dirty jacket without sleeves; and 





shoes with wooden bottoms and leather tops complete the 
grotesque figure. 

Unmarried women wear thc hair braided into two tails, 
like those of China-men, hanging down their backs, and 
nearly touching the ground. Marricd women cut off one 
of these curious appendages; if they marry a second time, 
the other is amputated and the whole hair concealed. It 
is singular that Tacitus, speaking of the ancestors of the 
Hamburgers—for such the Suevi probably were—remarks 
a peculiarity in their mode of dressing the hair. He ob- 
serves that they bruided and tied it up ina knot; and 
that they were thus distinguished from the rest of the 
Germans ; while their slaves, like those of the neighbour- 
ing people, were kept shaven or close cropped. He adds 
that some of the other Germans braided their hair, though 
only in youth; but the Suevi continued to do so even in 


old age; and their chiefs tied it in a knot on the top of 


the head, (as the Sepoys do in India,) to make themselves 
appear taller and more terrible to their enemies. 

In former days Hamburg was well fortified. It has 
been the scene of much bloodshed ; but now peace reigns. 
The wide fosse is planted with shrubs on both sides, and 
the centre is laid out in parterres : so that the country is 
literally brought into the town. 

‘To-morrow I hope to cross the Danish promontory to 
Kiel, whence a steamer plies to Copenhagen, from which 
capital my next letter will probably be dated. 

on 
LETTER IV. 
Copenhagen, 5th July, 1830. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 13th ultimo, I left 
Hamburg, accompanied by a Norwegian gentleman and 
a Swiss count, on a journey through Holstein to Kiel. 

Holstein is bordered on the north by Schleswig and 
Jutland. The three provinces belong to Denmark, and 
form what used to be called the Cimbric Chersonesus. 
The ancient inhabitants of this country signalised their 
bravery at a very carly date. Tacitus, who wrote ninety- 
eight years after Christ, speaks of them as forming a 
body “small in number but great in renown;” and ad- 
verts to the large encampments which then existed on 
both sides of the Chersonesus, in testimony of the 
strength and numbers of the nation; three hundred thou- 
sand of whom are said by Plutarch to have made an 
irruption into Italy. 

In cighteen hours we accomplished a journey of sc- 
venty miles over the worst road 1 have travelled, except 
in India. Deep sand was occasionally exchanged for 
deep water, and here and there, where the road was be- 
fore absolutely impassable, the Danish government has 
permitted a pavé to be made. Happily this never ex- 
tends over more than a few yards, or it would be im- 
possible for any springs to survive the ordeal. ‘The whole 
distance to Kiel is divided into four posts, at cach of 
which the vehicle is changed. The regulations require 
that a carriage with three persons should have as many 
horses, which cost, including every thing, about fourteen 
pence a mile. ‘The first three stages we had a caléche, 
worse than the vilest hackney coach in the streets of 
London. But how shall I describe the last? It was a 
basket, about fiiteen feet by five, placed on four wheels, 
with cross benches, each adapted for two persons. ‘The 
whole calculated for twelve. The leader was some fect 
a-head of the wheel-horses. The driver, sitting on the 
first bench, wore a uniform that once was red turned up 
with yellow, and a hat which may have been handed 
down as an heir-loom through a series of generations. 
‘There were no springs; and from half-past eight in the 
evening till one in the morning, we were shaken to that 
degree, that the muscles of my back and side suffered, as 
from a cruel beating. Yet this inconvenience was more 
than compensated; for every village and field presented 
something new. 

That which most interested us was the novelty of tra- 
velling at midnight by the light of the sun. This is de- 
cidedly the most striking phenomenon that arrests the 
notice of a stranger in northern latitudes, where the sun 
is visible throughout almost the whole circle of his 
course. At the pele, as the season advanees between the 
equinox and summer solstice, the days gradually inerease 
in length from twelve to twenty-four hours. During that 
period, therefore, the nearer the pele the longer the day. 
In this latitude, for a short time before and after the sun 
reaches the tropic of Cancer, it dips so little under the 
horizon, that the reflected rays afford a twilight which 
prevents the cessation of day during its limited absence. 

The soil is sandy; therefore poor. Gooseberry and 
currant trees grow, ‘wild in the hedges. The commons 
abound with many “kinds of heath; and with a species of 
silky cotton, growing out of a larve pod, on a short and 
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slender stalk. In the East they call it “ seemul rovee,” 
in token 6f its dubious nature between silk and cotton. 
Wells are constructed like those in India. The bucket, 
when full, is raised at the extremity of a long bar, ba- 
lanced by a heavy stone, or mass of earth, on the other 
end of the lever; a machine that secms to have been for- 
merly employed by our Teutonic ancestors as commonly 
as it now is in Asia. 

The species of heron known in India under the name 
of paddy-bird, from its frequenting the paddy-fens, or rice- 
fields, is common in the marshy lands of Holstein. This, 
as well as every other kind of stork, is regarded with 
great veneration. It is interesting to observe the altera- 
tions effected by time and circumstances in men’s habits 
and modes of thinking. Among the ancient Jews thesc 
birds were held in abomination, us we learn from the two 
last books of the pentateuch. In the present day they 
are cherished, and even protected by law, in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. In Holstein they are encouraged to 
build on the roofs of the houses, and are regarded as a 
propitious omen. In Caleutta they swarm on the tops 
of the Jarger buildings, and may be seen sometimes in 
parties of a hundred or more on the governmeut-house; 
their lives being protected because they are found useful 
in removing offal. In Africa the religious veneration 
paid to the ibis is perpetuated to the present day. ‘The 
traveller Ali Bey says that a large portion of the funds 
of one of the charitable institutions at Fez, is set apart 
for the “express purpose of assisting and nursing sick 
cranes and storks, and of burying them when dead.” 

Among so many reminiscences of the natural history 
of India, I should have been glad to meet with another 
dwelt on by Clarke ; as it would have united a pleasing 
association with that loud and dissonant croaking of 
frogs which is one of the many unpleasant concomitants 
of the rainy season in India. ‘The interesting and inde- 
faiigable traveller referred ti) méntions that when he 
passed through this country, the frogs struck up a chorus 
so harmonious that he was induced to call them the 
“ Holstein nightingales.” He thinks their numbers 
amounted to millions; as they certainly do in the low- 
lands of the east; and observes that though the noise of 
one, when heard singly, was as discordant as the word 
croaking imports ; yet the effect produced by the whole 
resembled the harmonious notes of musical-glasses. 
Some minds have the delightful faculty of converting 
every object into beauty and every sound into melody. 
This was peculiarly the case with Dr. Clarke. 

The villages are far from being neat and clean. The 
peasant’s house is a large building like a barn, a hundred 
and sixty or a hundred and cighty feet in length. When- 
ever we halted, we drove into the house without alight- 
ing from our carriage. The horses and cows occupy 
one end; their proprietors the other. ‘The poultry and 
well-taught cats, the sparrows, and vermin which shall 
be nameless, have free access to every part. The wo- 
men are pleasing, but not pretty. ‘They wear no ear- 
rings; and stockings only on Sundays. The children 
are healthy, with beautiful complexions and white hair. 
The colour is attributed to the hair being bleached by 
the sun: but when they grow up and wear hats, the 
bleaching process ceases, and tlic hair becomes brown. 
This is Danish physiology. 

We reached Kiel an hour after midnight. It seems 
that the Danes, like.the Dutch, have a singular power of 
sleeping in spite of any noise: for having gained admit- 
tance, after ringing and knocking till we thought the 
house must be unoccupied, we found some people sleep- 
ing in a bed placed almost against the door. The house, 
we were tuld, was full; and three of us were doomed to 
occupy the same room. Not approving this arrangement, 
I determined to search for another apartment, while my 
Norwegian companion was satisfying the cravings of 
hunger, and the count was paying the postilion. At 
length I found one unoccupied, except by the hungry 
and long disappointed tenants of a dirty bedstead. Ina 
corner of the building was a clean basket, five fect long, 
shaped something like a cradle. The basket was soon 
in the room, and some sheets with a rug in the basket. 
Thus I was accommodated for the night. It is a curi- 
ous fact, that a bed in this part of the country, (and the 
observation applies to nearly the whole of Germany,) is 
never made as long as the body of a man of moderate 
stature ; while the only covering is a feather bed, four 
and a half feet square ; so that either the feet or shoul- 
der: must inevitably be uncovered. Nor is this the worst 
part of the arrangement. ‘The heat of the feather bed 
induces violent perspiration, and the slecper naturally 
throws it off. The sudden check which the pores expe- 
rience generally manifests itself’ in a violent cold; and 


wretched alternative of rheumatism or an exhausting 
sudoritic every night. 
The situation of Kicl is good. It stands on a beautiful 
bay, surrounded by a picturesque country; but is itsel! 
dirty, and interesting only as the place where, in 1¢14, the 
treaty was signed by which Denmark ceded Norway to 
Sweden. About three miles off is the entrance to the 
canal that unites the Baltic and the German Ocean: a 
monument of commercial enterprise whose glory, 1 
hope, may one day be eclipsed by that of similar com- 
munications between the Mediterranean and Red Sea, 
and the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. This canal, begun 
in 1777, cost nearly a quarter of a million sterling. 
Fighteen miles west of Kiel it joins the river Kyder, 
which, flows into the north sea at Everlingsburen, about 
fifty miles north of the mouth of the Elbe. 
At four in the afternoon of Thursday the Ist instant, 
we embarked on a steamer for Copenhagen, a distance of 
two hundred miles, which was accomplished in twenty- 
six hours. The number of passengers on board was 
about thirty, of whom only one was English. ‘The lan- 
guages chiefly spoken were German and Danish: Eng- 
lish a little; but French scarcely at all, An English- 
man, however, is seldom much perplexed, for he generally 
finds some one who talks French or English ; and, if ac- 
quainted with German, he will be quite at home. Enter- 
ing the cabin towards dusk, I was surprised to see it 
occupied by eight beds, two in each corner, one above 
the other. ‘These were provided with three pillows a- 
piece ; and four-and-twenty passengers were to be accom- 
modated on them. ‘This was no agreeable prospect; but 
a traveller submits to any thing. The alternative was 
exposure on deck. So, securing a corner in one of the 
upper beds and wrapped in a cloak, I threw myself 
down and slept till I was roused by the arrival of two 
bedfellows, whose slumbers were only less noisy and dis- 
cordant than their harsh tones of conversation. 
From Kiel we steered between the islands of Lange- 
land and Laaland ; and leaving Falster on the right, be- 
tween Moen and Zeeland. We then passed a cluster of 
little isles, which, uniting the beauties of hill and dale, 
of wood and cultivation, present a beautiful coup d’ail. 
Continuing our course between the isles of Amaak and 
Saltholm, Copenhagen burst on our sight. 
As we sailed over the spot where, in 1801, Nelson 
fought the celebrated battle, and as we saw the ‘Three- 
crown-battery that poured its heavy artillery on our ves- 
sels, I could not but feel that local circumstances render- 
cd more than probable the story which the Danes cireu- 
late, that two of his vessels had been destroyed by their 
guns, and were actually stranded at the time he sent to 
know if they would comply with England's terms. If 
his be the tuct, the battle was theirs, the success ours. 
The death of the brave Danes who {ell on that oceasion, 
is commemorated by the following motto on a monument 
erected by the king— 
“ They fell, but Denmark stood.” 


The Crown-battery is erected on an island formed by 
ships, sunk with huge stones regularly ranged in them. 
It is constructed on the same principle as the breakwater 


colossal equestrian figure of one of the Fredericks. 
The pavement is formed of flag-stones, but every house 
has its gutter, ranning into the gencral sewer, which 
cuts through the pavement and is covered only with 
wood. ‘These larger drains crossing every street at the 
top and bottom, scem to endanger horses; but yet acci- 
dents are not numerous. ‘The shipping comirrg close up 
to the town gives it a commercial air; while its position 
on the sea-shore distinguishes this from every other me- 
tropolis 1 have visited. It commands an extensive view, 
enlarged by the coast of Sweden that rises above the 
horizon on the other side of the Baltic. 

None of the churches are remarkable for any thing 
but their curious spires and antique forms. The inside 
is generally plain and unornamented ; if I except one in 
which are models of thirteen statues, now in the hands 
of Therwaldsen. These re present our Saviour, the ele- 
ven apostles, and St. Paul, who takes the place of the 
traitor Judas. They were executed by 'Thorwaldsen 
himself. The master completes a model in plaster, and 
leaves it to his workmen to chisel the marble. The de- 
sign is his, the mechanical labour theirs. 

The castle of Rosenberg is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing public edifice in Copenhagen. "lhe architeeture is 
Gothic. It contains a silver throne and two enormous 
candlesticks eight feet in height, three lions, a vase used 
in royal christenings, and other antiques in the same 
precious metal. Among the curiositics are two gold 
boxes, presented to Christian the Seventh, during his stay 
in London, by the city and the goldsmiths’ company ; 
also the original diploma of doctor in civil law, a degree 
conferred on him by the University of Cambridge. ‘The 
dresses worn at the coronation of the Danish kings are 
deposited after their death in the castle of Rosenberg, 
where they are prescrved with great veneration. In the 
library are about a hundred and fifly thousand volumes, 
and four thousand manuscripts. The latter are rare and 
valuable. Many of them are Icelandic; and prove be- 
yond all doubt, that in days when other nations knew 
little or nothing of the sciences, the Icclanders possessed 
a considerable degree of knowledge. 
The museum coutiins an cnormous specimen of na- 
tive silver from Sweden, measuring five feet, and weigh- 
ing more than five hundred pounds. ‘There is also a great 
variety of northern curiositics. ‘The stone axes and hat- 
chets of carlicr times ; the rudcly-carved sarcophagi; the 
heathen images of ‘Thor and Woden ; and the rough im- 
plements of war and agriculture ; all these besptak a 
state of society anterior to that of which we read; and in 
their character indicate the habits and manners of men 
whose native soil was ice, and their stature as the “ sons 
of Anak.” I had supposed that the natives of the north 
were small in size; but it is evident that some of the an- 
cients were gigantic ; for, not to mention the ponderous 
weapons, and the weight of the armour of past ages, 
which even in our own country appears great to the 
present generation,) the height of Frederick the Fourth, 
marked on a piliar at Roeskilde, can searcely be reached 
by a man of moderate stature ; and Peter the Great, who 
measured his own height under it, could not have been 
less than seven fect, or six and three quarters, in stature. 


























at Plymouth. 

The view of Copenhagen from the sea is imposing. 
She stands forth in all the grandeur of a well built capi- 
tal. The steeples of the churches, of the town-hall, and 
of some other public buildings, are unlike all that I have 
seen in other countrics. One of them rises in the form 
of three crocodiles twisted within cach other’s coils and 
raised by the muscles of the neck, so that the extremi- 
ties of their tails form the top of the spire and their 
forehands the base. The tower of the observatory, in 
which ‘Tycho Brahe framed the system of astronomy that 
obtained till the splendour of a brighter genius prevailed 
over this lesser luminary, is equally remarkable, though 
less: fantastic. It is round and heavy. A spiral road, 
eleven feet in width, winds round it; and the traveller 
is informed that Peter the Great drove his carriage to 
the top. 

From the political causes to which I have adverted, 
Copenhagen is no longer what it was. ‘The population 
does not exceed a hundred and eighty thousand; and the 
commerce of the country has greatly decreased. Its 
agriculture, however, is said to have improved sinec 
792, when Christian the Seventh libeyated all the hus- 
bandmen who were slaves: an act more efiectually com. 


other with which I am acquainted. 
riched with all the mannscripts which Nicbukr ccllected 
during his travels: and a manuscript of part of Livy’s 


To the museum and library, open only on Thursdays 
I gaincd admittance to-day by a curious accident. This 
morning a young man called, and intreduced himself as 
a nephew of Dr. W——— -, Huaving been to sce his fa- 
mily, he conducted nc to the museum, where a_profes- 
sor, named Erasmus Rask, well known among European 
philologists, was reading. The young Dane observed 
that he was a great linguist, and had travelled in 
Persia: accordingly I addressed him in Persian. He 
seemed surprised, but after some hesitation replied in the 
same language, apologising for lis bad pronunciation, 
and saying that soine years had clapsed since he was in 
Persia. However, I had found a key which opened the 
museum and the library. ‘The professor showed me a 
manuscript of the Revelations, suppesed to have been 
written in the tenth century, beautifully exeeutcd in 
Latin, and ornamented with pictures; also a large ve- 
lume of manuscripts he purchased at Pombzy, contain- 
ing en account of the religion of the Parsces and the 
tenets of Zoroaster, written in a character thet he called 
Sund, quite distinct from the Sanscrit and from every 
This library is en- 














memorated by the gratitude of the Danes than by the 
handsome obelisk ecreeted between the city and 
kilde, the cemetery of the old Danish monarchs. 
streets of the city are wide; the houses are built of stone | ¢ 
or plastered brick ; and the tout ensemble is fine. There 
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history, written in the tenth century, is preserved here. 


Copenhagen contains a collection of pictures by the 
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uregallery has vot for amy cye the 
have for one Jess practised, yet here | was amply repaid 
for extra exertion ona day of considerable htigue. 

The dock-yard cannot be seen by a foreigner, (and 








ylishinan has no claim to privilege!) un- 


surely an 
inclined 


less by an express order from the king. Iam 
to think there is little or nothing to be seen there. ‘The 
navy of Denmark consists of three two-decked ships, 
five frigates, seven sloops, and about € ighty gun-boats ; a 
sad falling off for a country that once lorded it over the 
seas! She has only forty thousand sailors; few for a 
nation of islanders who trust to naval power for political 
existence. Some mrore 
Two cighty-four cun vessels are nearly finished ; and the 
island of the ‘Three Crowns is strengthened by a thick 
d deep fosse, lately put into complete repair. 

to Copenhagen is the island of 


ships are now on the stocks. 


parape tia 


Joined by a bridge 


Ainaak, granted in the seventeenth century to some 
Dutch retugces on condition of their cultivating vegeta- 
bles. ‘The entire supply of this article of food is now 
pros ured trom these lidustrious foreigners, who, having 


never intermarried with the Danes, still retain their 
purity of blood, with an original style of dress and pri- 
miitive lanners. 

The burial ground is distant about a mile from the 
city. Like the cemeteries in mussuliman countries, it 
stands on the road side. A similar position probably 
presented to the Saviour’s view those 
martyrs which drew forth his severe reproof to the 
Seribes and Pharisces. The cemetery of the Danish ecapi- 
tal is a miniature of that of Pere la Chaise. The graves of 
d, the warrior and the bride, are 


sepulclires of the 


the young and the aye 
all decked with flowers whose name or character quali- 
fics them to serve as emblems of gricf or of perpetual re- 
membrance. Some of the epitaphs and devices are 
pretty. One motto consists of the simple and familiar 
words, “ Not lost, but gone before’ another, * I shall 
see you again: a third, in Danish verse, may be thus 
translated—* Rest, O sweetly rest, dear, in the garden 
of the dead, amidst graves, and flowers, and tears; till 
little angels bearing the * forget-me-not’? shall summon 
me to join thee in eternity.” One grave contains thc 
relics of a mother whose husband and six orphans arc 
represented, in marble, exquisitely wre ught, as doves 
brooding over their sorrows and the dust of her they 
loved. ‘The ages of the little ones are represented by the 
size of the nestlings ; and the widowed mate covers with 
his wings the last halt-tledged pledge of conjugal love. 
The scenery around is beautiful. ‘Phe cypress and the 
myrtle are wanting; or, as 1 gazed, I could have fancied 
that in that spot, and over that tomb, were written those 
exquisite lines which tell of “ the love of the turtle.’ 
The Jews have here, as always, a separate burying- 
ground, ‘Their corpses are interred in a standing posi- 
tion, with the face turned towards Jerusalem. 

As we returned from the cemetery to our chaise, the 
king and queen, prince Ferdinand and the princess Caro- 
line his wite, drove by, courtcously returning our salute. 
We rode behind them to the palace called Frederiksberg ; 
and then walked over the garden, which was crowded 
with citizens enjoying the cool of the evening. Though 
absolute, yet Frederick the Sixth exercises power with 
lenity, and is much beloved : he encourages his people to 
consider him as their friend and father, What he pos- 
sesses is open to his lowest subject: and he reigns as 
supremely in the hearts of his people, as absolutely over 
their persons and estates. You may have heard an anec- 
dote mentioned by the writer of a book of travels in 
illustration of the paternal character of the government 
of Denmark. An Englishman who had brought some 
wild beasts to the capital, was in the habit of putting his 
head into the mouth of the lion. ‘The police intertered 
to prevent an act fraught with danger to life; but the 
yroprictor, Who made money by the exhibition of a man’s 
ean in a lion’s mouth, complained to the British minis- 
ter. The only answer he could obtain was, that in Den- 
mark human lite must not be exposed to such a risk. 
The king’s regard tor the security of his subjects’ perso- 
nal property is manifested by another law, which pre- 
vents a foreigner from obtaining the necessary signature 
to his passport till he produce a document from the land- 
lord of his inn certifying that he is not in debt. 

The town of Roeskilde is about four miles froin Copen- 
hagen. It contains the cemetery of the kings of Den- 
mark. Here the cotlins of deceased smonarchs, Jaid side 
by side in parallel lines, are exposed to view in all the 
splendour of gold and silver embossinents and heraldic 











* Bride of Abydos. Happily, we can admire the un- 
rivalled poetical beautics of Byron’s works, while tho- 


cmblazonry. Some of the monuments wrought in mar- 
ble are very handsome. ‘Those of Christian the Third, 
and Frederick the Second, executed in Italy with all the 
taste and clegance of that country, and that of the great 
queen Margaret, are the most remarkable. 

An annual fair is held at this season in the king’s deer 
park, about ten miles from town. I saw it by accident; 
tor having hired a horse to pay a visit to Mr, B———, 
the secretary to the embassy, I rode into the country for 
that purpose. Unfortunately for my visit, the fair was 
on the way; nor could I, by any contrivance; induce the 
horse to pass it. After many unsuccessful cflertsgl was 
compelled to resign the undertaking, and returned much 
mortified at the result of the expedition. ‘The scenery 
in the park is beautitul. ‘Through long vistas of well- 
grown trees the sea opens on the view, and the sable 
land of Sweden forms the horizon. I dare not guess 
the number of those who had assembled to witness the 
festivities, but there were many thousands. ‘The road 
irom the capital was thronged with carriages of every 
ceseription following close behind each other. 

In every nation the costume of the higher orders is 
more or less accommodated to the taste of modern times ; 
but the lower classes often retain their primitive dress. 
Thus it is in Denmark. The women wear bodies and 
skirts of different colours, in which blue and red predo- 
ininate. ‘I'he cap fits close to the head. It is bordered 
with a large fringe, and the back of it is often richly or- 
namented in the style of the Delhi scarfs. A coloured 
handkerchicf is bound over the cap, and tied under the 
chin; while two red strings hang down behind, instead 
of the queues of the Hamburghers, which are here worn 
by children only. 

‘The Danes are not inclined to like the English. It 
would be strange if they did. They cannot forget the 
bombardment of their citadel in 1507, in violation of the 
law of nations. England has taken from them Norway 
and their navy, and they would be more or less than 
men if they could cease to feel such bereavements. In 
the arts and scicnces they are far behind us. ‘They are 
slow in conception and dull in execution, fond of money 
and addicted to liguer. On the whole, the first impres- 
sion one receives of the national character is not of the 
mest favourable kind: though individual exceptions may 
be found, as I have cause to testify, among the higher 
classes; and perhaps better acquaintance with the great 
mass of the people would enable me to form a more 


their character. 

‘The few objects of interest in this vicinity may be 
quickly seen: and I hope soon to drive from Copenhagen 
to the northeast point of Zealand, whence I shall cross 
the Sound and coinmence tie tour of Scandinavia. 

——<=>_— 
LETTER V. 
Frederickshall, July 13th, 1830. 

On Tuesday, the 6th instant, I left Copenhagen in 
company with Count Gyldenstolpe and an English gen- 
tleman, in a carriage for Elsineur. ‘The distance is thir- 
ty-five miles, which we accomplished with three post- 
horses driven in the unicorn mode, between six in the 
morning and three in the afternoon. At Fredericksburg 
(burg means a castle), fifteen miles from Copenhagen, 
we halted for an hour to see an interesting structure of 
the sixteenth century. It is a palace of Christian the 
fourth, the architect of which was the famous Inigo 
Jones, who built the palace of Copenhagen, and our col- 
lege of Clare Hall at Cambridge. 

The king has a stud of four hundred horses here. 
They are ranged in rows of eight or twelve, according 
to their breed and colour, and exhibit noble specimens of 
the race. Ifever one could recall with pleasure Young’s 
highly poetical paraphrase of the inspired penman’s gra- 
phic description of the war-horse, it would be on such an 
occasion. 


“'To paw the vale he proudly takes delight, 
And triumphs in the fulness of his might; 
High raised, he snutfs the battle from afar, 
And burns to plunge amid the raging war : 
Ile sinks the sense of pain in generous pride, 
Nor feels the shaft that trembles in his side; 
But neighs to the shrill trumpet’s dreadful blast 
Till death: and when he groans, he groans his last.” 


The horses of Holstein are strong and well-formed. 
This country supplies the cavalry of Prussia; as Jutland 
does the markets of England with her less elegant but 
stronger breed. It is said that fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand horses have been exported in a single year during 





roughly disapproving the principles of the author. 


the late war from the Danish promontory. 


pleasing, and at the same time a more just, estimate of 


An incident occurred in this place, trifling in itself, 
but calculated to give you an insight into the character 
of the people. I will mention it, because trifles make up 
the sum of human life, and character is more developed 
in trifles than in greater occurrences which call forth the 
deliberative faculty rather than betra} the natural bent 
of mind. We left the carriage, ordering the postilion to 
harness fresh horses; and having declined dinner at the 
inn, proceeded to the stud. On our return, the carriage 
was ready. ‘The landlord, who was also postmaster, de- 
manded payment in advance for his cattle. We were 
surprised, but did not hesitate to comply, and put into 
his hand a Frederick-d’or. While he went to procure 
change, we entered the inn, (which we had not done be- 
fore,) and waited five or ten minutes till he brought the 
silver, when we paid him and were going out. The man 
stopped us rudely, and demanded four marks, or eighteen 
pence, for the use of the room. ‘This, of’ course, we re- 
sisted. He said we had sat on the couch and occupied 
the room for ten minutes, and that we should not quit 
the house till he was paid. The count, who spoke Dan- 
ish fluently, parleyed with him a long time, till words 
ran high; and then, refusing to pay, we left the room. 
In the mean time, however, the landlord closed the gates 
of the yard, and our carriage could not proceed; nor 
should it, he protested, till his demand was satisfied. 
{Javing no resource, we were compelled to submit; and 
contented ourselves with preferring a complaint to Mr. 
Fenwick, the English consul at Elsineur, who kindly said 
he would do what he could to have the man punishcd, but 
feared he should not succeed. A Frenchman, to whom 
I related the circumstance, characteristically observed— 
“ Vraiment, monsicur, vous etiez ecorche !” 

Helsingor, or Elsineur, stands on the sea-shore, where 
the territories of Denmark and Sweden approach most 
near to each other. ‘The passage is called the “ Sund,” 
or “ Sound,” which signifies a narrow strait. This has 
often been a source of dispute between the Danes and 
other nations. In former times they incurred great ex- 
pense in fixing buoys and erecting lighthouses to direct 
the course of ships in this dangerous navigation. To 
remunerate themselves, they claimed a right of taxing 
the vessels that entered the Sound. ‘This right was long 
undisputed, and obtained the sanction of antiquity. At 
length, some English sailors refusing to pay the sum, 
discussion ensued, which induced a reference to the two 
governments. ‘The subject remained in abeyance till the 
treaty of 1514, when England ceded the point in consi- 
deration of Denmark resigning all claims to compensa- 
tion tor a heavy loss of private property sustained in 
consequence of the cruel bombardinent of 1807. 

The castle of Cronberg at Helsingor, where the unfor- 
tunate Matilda, sister of our George the Third, and mo- 
ther of the present king of Denmark, was contined, is a 
handsome structure of the same style as Frederiksburg. 
We walked over the ramparts, from which the view of 
the Swedish coast and the Sound, with all the Danish 
vessels riding at anchor, is very fine. 

Close to Cronberg there is a spot called Hamlet’s gar- 
den, where ‘tradition has laid the scene of his father’s 
murder. 

A boat conveyed us hence across the sea. The dis. 
tance is nearly three miles. ‘The time occupied might 
have been three quarters of an hour; but though we 
reached Elsineur at three in the afternoon, yet the various 
delays to which travellers are subjected in leaving one 
country for another are such, that it was past nine when, 
having gone through all the necessary formalities of the 
custom-house and police-office, we gained the hotel at 
Helsingborg. 

As soon as we landed in Sweden, I ascended a hill 
that overlooks the town of Helsingborg, to reconnoitre 
the country. The sun was setting in the northwest, 
and the full moon shining with rival lustre in the south- 
east. Before me lay the whole coast of Zealand, over 
which I had travelled in the morning. In the distance 
I could desery the point of land on which Copenhagen 
stands, with the Northern and the Baltic seas stretched out 
on either hand. In the foreground was the little isle of 
Huen, that gave birth to ‘'ycho Brahe, with the elevated 
town of Uranienberg. Not a single cloud was to be seen. 
The calm tranquillity of a Swedish village below con- 
trasted sweetly with the scene of bustle and the din of 
many voices which had been left behind in the Danish 
town. I have seldom experienced so sensibly as at that 
moment the enjoyment of mere existence ; yet I wanted 
a companion of congenial tastes:— 


“ Joy flies monopolists. It calls for two. 
Reverberated pleasures fire the breast!” 


With Denmark I have bidden adicu to gold and silver. 
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Here none but paper money is known; and at this mo- 
ment my coat pocket is staffed out with more than a hun- 
dred bank notes, the aggregate value of which is thirty 
shillings. ‘The rix-dollar (or rigsthaler, from which our 
word is corrupted, rigs signifying country,) is divided 
into forty-eight skillings; and the commonest notes re- 
present eight, twelve, sixteen, and twenty-four skillings, 
or threepence, fourpence halfpenny, sixpence, and nine- 
pence of our money. 

At noon on Wednesday, the 7th instant, parting from 
the Swedish count, I leit Helsingborg in a carriage with 
an English gentleman. We travelled by post to Gothen- 
borg, the second town in Sweden, where we arrived at 
five on the morning of the 9th, having stopped only once 
of our own accord, to secure three hours’ slecp, but 
having been frequently detained by want of horses on the 
road. The mode of travelling in this country is peculiar. 
A man is despatched some hours beforehand to give no- 
tice of your intended journey, and to drop a ticket at 
each stage, stating the hour of your arrival, and the 
number of horses required. He is called the fore- 
bud, or avant courier. Wen he reaches the post- 
house, men are sent out to collect horses from the 
farmers. ‘These are generally brought from grazing 
or from the plough, and four hours’ notice is requir- 
ed. If the forcbud have made good progress, you will 
travel pleasantly over excellent roads at the rate of 
one Swedish, or very nearly seven English miles an 
hour; but if, unfortunately, you overtake the forebud, 
you are detained two, and often three hours at each post. 
This has generaily been our case; therefore my first 
essay in Sweden has rather damped my expectations re- 
gardiag the luxury of Swedish travelling ; but you shall 
hear more on this subject hereafter. ‘The expense is 
small. We have had three horses abreast, and the fore- 
bud counts as one; we have therefore paid for four horses. 
The whole charge from Helsingborg to Gothenborg, a 
hundred and fifty miles, has been 2J. 10s. 1d. sterling, or 
fourpence a miic; that is, a penny for cach horse per 
nile. In addition to this, we hired a servant for the trip 
to act as coachman and interpreter, who will receive 
twelve banco-dollars, or one pound; which divided among 
the number of miles, will show the correct average of 
expenditure. 

The mode of fencing the ficlds gives a romantic ap- 
pearance to the country. Stakes are driven perpendicu- 
larly into the ground, and the outside planks of trees are 
nailed on these at an angle of 45°, parallel to and reclin- 
ing on one another. Thus a strong paling is secured, 
while the better tim!«-r is preserved for other purposes. 
One of the articles of domestic economy, supplied by the 
inside of the fir, is torches. Strips, suiurated with tur- 
pentine, are used instead of candles, and yield a good 
light. 

In the village, the houses are stall, and constructed 
chictly of wood; but at Gothenborg they are large, and 
most of them are buiit of stone or bricks well stuccoed. 
Some of the streets have canals running through thein 
flanked by trees. They are paved, but without trottoirs. 
The herring fishery was formerly carried on here toa 
great extent. The Swedes say that from two to three 
thousand millions of herrings have been caught in one 
season off this coast; they complain that the morning 
and evening guns of the English ships during the war 
frightened away the heriings. Whether this be true or 
false 1 will not pretend to decide. There is no doubt 
that salmon have deserted all the rivers of Europe in 
which steam-vessels ply their noisy paddles. The annual 
movement of large shoals of herrings is a most interest- 
ing fact. ‘They are said to proceed at a certain season 
of the year in one vast body from the direction of Spitz- 
bergen. Pursning a southern course, this is divided by 
our island into two parts; one of which traverses our 
eastern, the other our western coast. It is the former of 
these that supplies the fishermen of Scandinavia and 
Denmark. 

Gothenborg was founded by Charles the Ninth, about 
two hundred years ago. It stands on the Gotha, whence 
it derives its name. ‘The population may be about twen- 
ty thousand. ‘The cathedral of Gothenborg is a large 
massive building of modern, but singular, style. Over 
the altar is across. Above, a crown of thorns is sus- 
pended; and upon it is a robe such as the Asiaties wear 
round their loins. At the foot of tho cross are two 
angels, the one with his breast covered by his hands, the 
other pointing to the skies. The whole is richly wrought 
in gilt work, the figures being as large as life. A simi- 
lar representation of angels’ heads on a smaller scale is 
attached to the front part of the pulpit. On either side 
of the church is a range of windows, forming the face of| 


gilt, and add to the splendour of the tout ensemble. 
Over the altar, which stands in a recess, the roof is shap- 


the interior of the building, but makes it appear larger 
than it really is. 

This is probably the country inhabited by our ances- 
tors the Goths, to which they gave the name it still retains 
of Gothland. A belief prevails generally, that they owed 
their origin to the Scythian tribe called Gete ; who, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, dwelt on the coasts of the Danube, 
and derived from their legislator Zamolxis a belief in 
“the dogma of the soul’s immortality.” As their num- 
bers increased, (which they did with extraordinary ra- 
pidity,) they emigrated in various directions; and large 
bodies settled in Scandinavia, where their kind and _ hos- 
pitable ‘dispositions and moral lives acquired for them the 
name of Goths, derived from the Teutonie word goden, 
good, and aided probably by its affinity to their ancient 
appellation. Dispersed over the Southern parts of Swe- 
den, and fond of the sea, (as Tacitus observes the Swedes 
were, even in his time,) an attempt to cross the Baltic 
was natural and easy. ‘I'he distance froin Carlskrona to 
the nearest ports of Pomerania and Prussia is only forty 
leacues; and the first emigration of the Goths from 
Scandinavia peopled the northeastern coast of the Baltic, 
where the commercial citics of ‘Thorn, Elbing, Konigs- 
berg, and Dantzic have since sprung up. ‘Their second 
emigration was from the Baltic to the Euxine, whence 
they sent out colonies to Thrace, Mesia, and Italy ; and 
dittusing themselves widely, formed a part of the popula- 
tion of almost every nation of Europe. In England the 
Celtic population was succeeded by the Gothic, who took 
possession of more than two thirds of the country, and 
likewise sent numerous tribes to the south of Ireland. 
The terms Ostrogoths and Visigoths, or Westrogoths, 
signifying castern and western Goths, are derived trom 
the position these tribes maintained in Sweden: the one 
qceeupying that part of Scandinavia which borders on 
Denmark, and is called Westrogothia, or West Gothland ; 
the other, the more eastern parts near the Baltic, called 
Ustrogothia, or East Gothland. 

I had an interesting interview with the venerable 
bishop of Gothenborg, the head of the Swedish Lutheran 
church. He called on me, and I returned his visit. He 
is about forty-five years of age, and a man of pleasing 
manners. He told me that he had distributed in Sweden 
fifty thousand Bibles and Testaments belonging to the 
Bible Seciety: that when the last mecting was held, he 
had already disposed of two hundred and tifty Bibles and 
fourtcen hundred Testaments since January, and that he 
hoped to make the numbers five hundred and two thou- 
sand respectively in the course of the year. You are 
aware that the Lutherans believe the co-existence of the 
body and blood of the Saviour with the eucharistic syin- 
bols, as the Catholics do the transformation of those syim- 
bols into the sacred elements. Théy are violently op- 
posed to the doctrine of election, which they say involves 
that of final reprobation. On this subject I had some 
conversation of a striking nature with the vencrable pre- 
late; as also on 1 John, v. 16, 17, which he thinks refers 
to final obduration of heart. He urged me to visit the 
bishop of Christiania, and Count Rosenblad, the premier 
of Sweden, to whom he favoured me with an introduc- 
tion. ‘hey are the heads ef the church and state in 
Norway and Sweden, and ‘ave the higher honour of 
standing forth as the champions of true religion in a land 
of much darkness. Jn Sweden, however, all is not dark. 
There is more than a glimmer of religious light. The 
bishop thinks that the spirit of God is evidently moving 
on the face of the waters. 

From Gothenborg to Trolhattan the distance is about 
eight and a half Swedish, or fifty-eight English, miles. 
‘he road, unlike that from Helsingborg to Gothenborg, 
which is said to be the worst in Sweden, is in good re- 
pair; and the surrounding country exhibits a good deal 
of undulation, with large forests of firs, in which the 
Scotch and Spruce predominate. The peasants are a fine 
manly race, open in character, and mild in manners. 
They make good soldiers, and have gencrally gained 
honour in the field of battle. The women wear skirts 
and jackets of different colours, with a neat handkerchief; 
tied over their heads, while the ends are allowed to float 
on the air behind. ‘They are fair, and often pretty ; and 
their children have beautiful complexions. 

I find many things in this northern*latitude reminding 
me of India. The wagons of the country correspond 
exactly with the hackries of the east; and are drawn by 
bullocks yoked in a similar manner, though not guided 
by a string passed through the nostrils. The Indian jay 
and crow are common here. The plumage of the former 


cd into a dome, that not only gives an air of novelty to 


Royston crow, from its frequenting that part of Hert- 
fordshire. At Fredericksburg, in Zeeland, we met a man 
carrying a large bundle of grass of a fragrant odour, which 
proved to be the same as that of the Indian tattees. he 
tattce is an apparatus for cooling the air admitted into 
houses, by causing it to pass through frames in which 
this grass is kept well watered. If these details be unin- 
teresting to you, I must plead as my excuse that the 
comparative study of countries and their productions 
falls immediately within the province of a traveller; and 
that every thing connected with India has an especial 
claim to my attention. 

Hitherto the weather has been pleasant. It was be- 
coming hot; but the two last days brought heavy rains, 
and the air is consquently cool again. 1 am now out of 
the beaten track of English travellers, very few of whom 
have visited this part. We have seen but one Englishman 
since we entered Sweden. He is a sportsman who re- 
sides in that country and Norway for the purpose of 
hunting, shooting, and fishing. IT understand that he 
has written, or is writing, a work on the field-sports of 
Scandinavia. 

‘The name of Trolhattan will, no doubt, recall to your 
mind the enterprising scheme of Gustavus the First, to 
form a communication between the North Sea and the 
faltic, in order to avoid the embarrassments to which 
Swedish ships were subjected by the Danes in their pes- 
sage through the sound. From 1526 to 1747 several un- 
successful efforts were made by Christian and Charles. 
In the latter year the canal was rendered navigable from 
Trolhattan to Wenersborg, a distance of ten miles: but, 
to avoid the fall of the Gotha, it was necessary to exea- 
vate the rock for three miles farther. ‘This was effected 
in 1800, and a vessel may now go from the lake of 
Wetter, through that of Wenner, the canal, and the river 
Gotha, into the Cattegat. In this voyage she has to 
pass through nineteen locks, and falls a hundred and 
sixty fect. The locks are fixed in solid granite ; eight 
of them are close to each other, and near Trolhattan: 
the effect produced by their conscentive position, giving 
them the appearance of a mighty ladder, each step of 
which is formed by a reservoir of water, is at once most 
remarkable and imposing. Except the Via Mala on the 
Splugen pass into Italy, I have scen nothing with which 
to compare so laborious an excavation; and in many 
respects greater difficulties were to be encountcred here 
than there. But the interest of this spot arises more 
from natural than from artificial beauties. The river 
tlows under a bank of high rock, on which firs are now 
thinly, and now more abundantly, scattered. An island 
in the centre, opposing the natural current of the water, 
causes it to rush angrily down an inclined plane in ad- 
vance. ‘The contracted passage increases the tumult of 
the stream, which, acquiring a prodigious velocity in the 
gradual descent alluded to, curls over a rock rising just 
enough to inflect the line of water in the form of a dol- 
phin’s head, and then precipitates its foaming waves into 
the gulf below. 

Near the fall is a cavity of an oval shape formerly 
tented, it would seem, by some enormous stone now 
removed from his reguiarly chiseled seat. Here sat 
Gustavus Adolphus, and here the Duke of Sundermania. 
Here too, Charles the ‘Twelfth, Carl Johan the king, and 
Oscar the present viceroy of Norway and heir to the 
throne of Bernadotte. Here I paused for a moment. 
From this spot thousands now numbered with the dead 
have dwelt on the same sublime and awful scene. The 
face of nature is unaltered, and so it will remain when 
minds which now contemplate her beauties shall dwell 
with delight, infinitely greater than they experience 
here, on the glories of the eternal world. 

Passing by the lake Wenner, we pursued our way to 
Undeewala, a town on the banks of one of the fiords, or 
bays, which indicate the traveller’s approach to Norway. 
The inn was wretchedly dirty. In the middle of the 
night two Frenchmen, almost the only travellers whom 
we have encountered in Sweden, entered our sitting 
room and converted it into a bed chamber. The dis- 
turbance was no inconvenience, for I had already been 
up repeatedly, waging war against some unweleome 
bedfellows, twelve of whom I had thrown out of the 
window; but the relentless host maintained such a sue- 
cessful combat, that I was at length fairly driven off the 
ficld, and compelled to take refuge on the floor near the 
Frenchmen, in hope that my enemies might be enticed 
away by the vicinity of richer prey. In general, the 
accommodations have been better than we anticipated. 
On a route so little frequented, provisions sre necessarily 
cheap. The bill for a dinner of three or four kinds of 
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the expense of a breaktust with coffee, bread, butter, 
smoked salmon, and strawberries: but notwithstanding 
this, travelling in the north is dearer than in the south 
of Europe ; because the different sorts of carriages re- 
quired in the various countries that are visited, must all 
be purchased. 

Here the scenery begins to assume a different charac- 
ter. Large masses of rock, some skirted with firs, others 
presenting to the wind their rugg: d surfaces unrounded 
by the friction of at least four thousand years, are thrown 
contasediy into the landseape. ‘The Norwegian moun- 
tains form the backyround, and the tranquillity of the 
water, land-loeked in successive bays, contrasts with the 
eontlict of Clements to which the mind involuntarily re- 
ters the strange derangement here exhibited of the most 
solid parts of the creation, ‘This kind of scenery con- 
tinued during the whole of yesterday’s journey, towards 
the latter end of which we crossed the fronticr of Nor- 
way, near a village called Higdal, about a hundred 
and five miles from ‘lrolhattan. It was late in’ the 
evening : bat at this season the night is as pleasant to 
the traveller, and almost as light, as the day. Continu- 
ing our route for fifteen iniles, we reached Frederik- 
shall about twelve o'clock ; and having had very little 
sleep for seven nights, we were not sorry to Consign our 
weary bodies to rest, though on beds miserably deficient 
both in quality and quantity. 

it does not always happen that what is pleasing in 
prospect is equally so in enjoyment. So it is with re- 
gard to days protracted during twenty-four hours. ‘This 
sounds very delightful; but the body needs relict trom 
constant light, which becomes wearisome and almost 
paintul. It seems as if certain functions of the human 
system were influenced, like those of plants, by light and 
darkness ; and as if the alternation of these were essen- 
tial to healthy action of body and mind. It is unpleasant, 
and seems unnatural, to go to sleep in daylight; anda 
town pertectly still, exhibiting no signs of lite except a 
straggling dog or muitled watchman in the broad glare 
of day, wears an aspect melancholy and death-like. 

1 have now entered on a new and highly interesting 
country ; one of which my limited descriptive powers 
will be able to convey no adequate idea. How the 
mountain scenery of Norway will bear comparison with 
that of Switzerland or the colossal ranges of the Himala, I 
will not venture to conjecture ; but you shall hear of my 
progress from time to tine; and as it is a country little 
known, the accounts shall be more detailed, 

—<—>— 
LETTER VIL 
Christiania, 16th July, 1330. 

We reached freder ikshall, the frontier towaol Norw ay, 
on the night of Monday the 12th instant. ‘lhe country, 
which in South Gothland is flat and sandy, becomes 
gradually more interesting, while the scenery assumes a 
bolder and more striking character. ‘The nearer ap- 


proach to Norway is characterised by a great Increase of 


wood, and numerous little bays along the line of coast. 


These are called * fjords” or “ fiords.” It is on one of 
these that the town of Frederikshall, with the fort of 


Frederiksicin, is built! A Norwegian gentleman, named 
Hansou, kindly conducted us to an eminence to view a 
landscape considered one of the finest in this romantic 
country, 

Ascending a lofty mountain we enjoyed a scene which 
Switzaland can scarecly equal. On the right, an ex- 
tensive lake supplied by five rivers, whose confluent 
waters here unite to forin the noble river Glomen, pre- 
sents to the cye its leafy banks and three or four pic- 
turesque islands covercd with luxuriant fir trees; the 
surface was calin as we surveyed it; and a few northern 
birds reposed peacetully on its bosom. On the left, in 
the foreground, the Glomen rushes violently down a 
precipice in three successive cataracts; being hidden 
trom the view, before the wayes have regained a tranquil 
state, by a forest rising on the projecting angle of a chain 
of hills: in the distance through a detile of woody moun- 
tains, we overlooked a fiord, at the extremity ef which 
the tower of Frederikshall is seen in miniature, with a 
background of dark ‘green forest on the heights above. 
A break in these disclosed the channel where the sea 
gains admission, and foris the fiord, here, as always, the 
characteristic of a Norwegian scene. While our minds 
were pleasingiy excited by a view of this perfect land- 
scape, the ruin of the venerable fort of Frederikstein re- 
called to memory the fall of Sweden’s vlory in the person 
of Charles the ‘Tweltth. Here he perished in an attempt 
to take the citadel. He was leaning on a block of marble 
when a shot struck his head. ‘lhis block, rudely chiseled, 
now forms his monumental vtone. Conscience has since 


sinitten me for bringing away a piece of it ; for if every 
traveller did the same, Charles would be left without a 
local memorial. 

Close to the cataracts just mentioned is an establish. 
nent of saw mills, some of which belong to Mr. Hanson. 
The firs are hewn and marked; then tloated down the 
Glomen in great numbers from various parts of the 
country ; and, being stopped here, are recognised as the 
property of their respective owners. No attempt is made 
to steal them, though unaccompanied in their progress 
down the river: indeed, there is no temptation, since 
trees can be obtained for the trouble of felling, and with- 
out the risk of a legal penalty. Where the stream winds 
round an angle, a peasant is appointed to push off from 
shore the logs that have been stranded. ‘This is the only 
aid they require in their long and singular voyage. 
When hurled down cascades and rapids they are tre- 
quently injured ; but the cheapness of such a conveyance 
more than compensates for the loss sustained. A natural 
raft of firs rushing down three foaming cataracts in in- 
mediate succession 1s an imposing sight. 

A similar mode of transporting wood is adopted in 
Germany; and grates, called recken, are fixed at the 
mouths of rivers to collect the trees that float down. In 
different parts of Europe where the forests are inacces- 
sible, as on Mount Pilatus, in Switzerland, various modes 
of obtaining the timber have been devised. ‘There an 
inclined plane was adapted to the rugged sides of the 
inountain, at one time passing through excavated tun- 
nels, at another suspended over frightful chasms ; and on 
this, trees of a hundred feet in length rushed with almost 
incredible velocity through a space of eight miles from 
the top of the mountain into the lake of Lucerne. Un- 
fortunately the speculation proved abortive ; and the slide 
of Alpnach was resigned to the destructive influence ot 
the elements. 

From Frederikshall to Christiania the distance is about 
eight Norwegian miles. We slept on the road at a town 
called Moss, situated on a fiord of great beauty. In the 
morning 1 enjoyed a ramble over the neighbourine 
country, While the carriage was submitted to some ne- 
cessary repairs and the forebud rode on to order relays 
of horses. 

The delay afforded me an opportunity of observing 
the ceremony of a Norse marriage. A number of young 
virls with flowers in their hands stood at the door of the 
church. The bride and bridegroom, humbly dressed, 
entered and took their seats in a pew, while the priest 
and an acolite chanted alternately some psalms. A 
prayer was then offered, and the parties approaching the 
altar knelt to receive the benediction of the priest, and 
to join their supplications for the blessing of the divine 
institutor of this sacred rite. No ring appeared to be 
given; but it might have been without my sceing it. 
The manner of all was serious and devotional. 

It was late on Wednesday morning before our car- 
rlaye was repaired; and the sun had just set as we 
reached the capital of Norway. ‘The view of Christiania 
trom the top of the hill that overlooks it receives no 
small accession of interest from the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery and the novelty of its character. ‘The 


richly wooded mountains. ‘The number of ships riding 
at anchor converted the bay into a forest of masts. ‘The 
metropolis, surrounded as it is by suburbs built entirely 
of wood, is itself a remarkable object that seems to carry 
one out of the world of arts and luxuries: but having 
once centered the town, all interest in it ceases. A plague 
seeins to have swept away the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants. Neither politics nor commerce move the natives 
to exertion. A vehicle is seldom seen in the streets; and 
you may walk for an hour without meeting two. ‘Though 
the Storthing, or representative assembly of the country, 
is now sitting, yet even that does not give life to this 
inanimate city, which scems to have been visited by an 
asphaltic breeze. 

During my short stay I have received great kindness 
from Mr. Broder Knutzdon, to whom I was favoured 
with an introduction by his brother in London. He 
has accompanied me about the town, devoting himself 
for two days to that object; so that I have felt unlike a 
stranger here. Mr. Knutzdon is a banker of eminence 
at Trondheim. He resided some years in England ; 
hence, to the hospitable kindness of a native of the north 
and the acquirements of a literary man he unites the 
polish and refinement of an English gentleman. Such 
an acquaintance isinvaluable toa traveller. It inspires him 
with confidence in research, while sources of information 
are opened, calculated to stimulate the activity and 
satisfy the curiosity of his mind. 

In an evening excursion we rambled over the fort and 





town stands on a fiord running up into a continent of 


its environs. It is called Aggerhuus, and gives a nam® 
to one of the four statistical divisions of Norway. The 
view from this spot is interesting. ‘The eye roains over 
the tranquil waters of the fiord, whose surface is studded 
with islands and shipping, and rests on a back ground 
of hills which, just as we saw them, borrowed from the 
setting sun the golden tint of anticipated autumn. A 
prospect so rich in the beauties of nature, viewed from a 
warlike citadel and in a commercial town, offers to the 
mind an assemblage of images not frequently combined. 
‘Turning our steps homewards, we traversed again the 
ill-paved streets in search of a bookseller’s shop; but 
such a convenience exists only in a state of higher civilis- 
ation than Norway can boast. All the shops are indiffer- 
ently furnished: few of them can be ,recognised by 
external signs; so that a stranger finds difficulty in sup- 
plying himself with common necessaries. Most of the 
houses are built of brick. Some few are of stone. The 
lowest floor is sunk below the level of the ground; an 
arrangement which must be peculiarly unwholesome, as 
the town is ill-drained, and the pavement, inclined from 
each side, converts the centre of every street into a com- 
mon-sewer. 

Yesterday I visited professors Hungstein and Esmark - 
the one a great geologist in this bergeau of the science ; 
the other an adventurous and scientific traveller. Pro- 
fessor Hungstein has lately returned from Siberia, where 
he went for the purpose of making observations on the 
variation of the needle. He thinks he has proved that 
there are two magnetic axes cutting each other in the 
centre of the globe ; that their northern poles are, the onc 
near the spot where Parry and Franklin fixed it, the 
other in Siberia: and their southern poles, of course, at 
the vertically opposite points. ‘I’o illustrate this, he ar- 
ranged the experiments made by travellers in different 
parts of the world, especially those of navigators, and 
showed that the variation ef the ncedle depends always 
on its distance from these two poles. But observations 
were wanting in Siberia. He stated his belief that the 
needle would be found to deviate from the north in a 
certain manner at certain places in that country. Having 
sketched a map of supposed variations, he undertook the 
journey, under the sanction of the emperor of Russia, 
to ascertain the truth of his theory, and had the satisfac- 
tion to find his hypothesis verified by the result. I 


obtained permission to copy the map he has drawn of 


magnetic deviations throughout the world, and regard it 
as one of the must interesting things seen in my tour. 
From Professor Hungstein I have gained some new ideas, 
the only real wealth. 

Professor Esmark was formerly attached to the acade- 
my of Kongsberg, where he delivered lectures in the 
mineralogical department. At present he holds a similar 
situation in the university of this city, which numbers 
twenty professors. ‘The nucleus of a public library is 
already formed here; and the collection of books, made 
with great care and assiduity, promises some day to rival 
those of Copenhagen and Stockholm. I am informed 
that a similar embryo of literature exists at Bergen. It 
is interesting to watch the radiations of science trom the 
English and German foci; and to trace their diverging 
courses to the north and the east, and the south and the 
west. May Christianity advance with civilisation and 
knowledge, and the clouds of moral darkness be dis- 
persed by the light of true religion! 


—<—_——- 
LETTER VII. 
Bergen, July 31st, 1830. 

That one who has traversed the Himala should address 
an explorer of the Andes from the mountains of Norway, 
on which they had hoped to roam in pleasing fellowship, 
is a circumstance that scems almost to annihilate the 
distance of the opposing points of the compass, and to 
bring every spot of our earth within the grasp of an 
adventurous spirit. I will not dwell on my disappoint- 
ment in finding that you had not arrived at Hamburg 
the day we fixed; but, had I the pen of a ready writer, 
a tantalising description of all I have scen should excite 
in your mind regret at least equal to my own. ‘The 
scenery of this country is indescribable. The “/jelds,” 
or mountains, may be conceived by the imagination ; 
but the beauty of the ‘“/iords,” or bays, defies alike the 
pencil and the pen. 

I had intended to proceed from Christiania to Stock- 
holm, but Norway possesses a power of fascination which 
has proved irresistible. I have been led on from one 
week to another, and am now deterred from going by 
Trondheim to 'lornea only by the impossibility of getting 
my portinanteau from the capital without going for it 
myself. ‘There are no diligences, and comparatively no 
travelling; for the towns of this country have {ar less 
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communication with each other than with foreign 
states: and the journey from Bergen to Christiania, 
which I hope to commence on Monday, is undertaken 
by scarcely a dozen people in a year. A Norwegian 
resident of this town has just told me that he does not 
remember to have seen here more than one English 
traveller during the last five years. 

I should much like to go round the gulf of Bothnia, 
and enter Lapland: but this excursion is deferred till 
another opportunity, when perhaps we may yet be fellow- 
travellers. ‘The Laps annually bring their deer to the 
mountains of Norway, to graze during summer on the 
rein-moss which covers, like a dress of gold, the more 
elevated fjelds. Three days before I joined two gentle- 
men who are now my travelling companions, they had 
supped and slept in a Lap hut with a family of those 
wanderers, surrounded by six hundred deer; and much 
did they enjoy the opportunity of observing the manners 
of a race who seem to fori a link between the worlds of 
reason and of instinct. ‘I'he Laps were encamped on 
the Roraas mountain between ‘Trondheim and Christia- 
nia, which is always occupied at this season by one of} 
their families. They were living in the uncivilised 
modes peculiar to their country, deriving subsistence, 
clothes, and bedding, entirely from their deer. Drinking 
and smoking form their chief) sources of enjoyment. 
How pleasure can be derived from such habits is happily 
incomprehensible to us: but their ideas are few ;_ their 
enjoyments still fewer. My friends left them with the 
impression that they are as little as possible elevated 
above the brute creation; though they do not quite 
answer to the description which ‘Tacitus quotes with 
ambiguous faith, that they have human faces with the 
bodies and limbs of wild beasts.* 

On Friday, the 16th instant, [left Christiania in com- 
pany with Mrs. Fowler and Gurney, two interesting 
young men, for Dramen, a town about thirty miles south- 
west from the capital, carrying on an extensive trade 
in fire with Holland. 

Our road lay along the shore of a fiord celebrated for 
the beauty of its scenery. A succession of hill and 
dale carried us through a country whose rich and various 
charms almost fatigue through excess of enjoyment. On 
the right hand, hills of basaltic porphyry arise with 
sloping forests of birch and fir; and as the setting sun 
sinks behind and Icaves the last branches ungilded by its 
rays, their sombre shadows present to view an unlimited 
expanse of groves, in which imagination can scarcely 
fail to place the shrines of Woden and of Thor.t ~The 
foreground, no less wild, consists with the illusion. No 
villages nor country-seats, no cultivated fields nor 
orchards, tell of the luxuries of the rich or the labours 
of the husbandman; but the whole is the monopoly of; 
nature. Here she has planted her garden, and here she 
reigns supreme. The mountains her throne and the 
flowery valleys her footstool, she triumphs in the fulness 
of her charms. The florist and the botanist may find 
inexhaustible treasures in this unexplored repository of 
her stores. Nor will the researches of the geologist be 
less amply repaid. Some of the hills are formed of mar- 
ble resting on a base of granite, which is intimately 
associated with, and passes into, trap. Many varieties 
of granite, jasper and feldspar are seen here ; and in the 
marble quarries are crystals of green garnet and car- 
bonated lime, the rationale of whose formation is a subject 
of speculation among mineralogists. 

On the left the sea runs up into a thousand creeks and 
bays of every shape and size, each studded with woods, 
and forming in itself a perfect picture. Where the bay 
is large, the sameness of its even surface is varied by 
islands springing up, as if by magic touch, exactly where 
the eye requires them; while the gentle ripple of the 
distant tide and the blue tint of its water tell that the 
seeming lake draws on the resources of an ocean con- 
cealed by the mountains. 

The next day, we passed through Kongsberg, cele- 
brated for its silver mines, which are situated in moun. 
tains of red granite resting on a base of hornblende and 
mica, whose remarkable formation long since attracted 
the attention of Norwegian and English geologists. 
These mines, now scarcely repaying the labour bestowed 
on them, have produced larger masses of native silver 
than any others in the world. One of these I have 





* Tacit. de mor. Germ. cap. xlvi. 

+ In the mythology of Greece and Rome, Mars, who 
corresponded to the Scandinavian God Thor, was fre- 
quently characterised by an epithet indicative of his 
ferocity, the similarity of which (thouros) to the name 
Thor is remarkable. Might the one word be derived 
from the other ? 


mentioned in a former letter as being in the museum at 
Copenhagen; an enormous specimen, upwards of five 
feet in length, weighing more than five hundred pounds. 
Other pieces have been discovered of two and three hun- 
dred weight; small by the side of their elder brother, 
yet gigantic as coimpared with the productions of other 
countries. ‘The Kongsberg mines abound with niineral- 
ogical curiosities, of which the most remarkable is nitive 
electrum, a natural alloy of gold and silver. Native 
mineral carbon is tound here in large quantities, which, 
though black as coal and exactly resembling that sub- 
stance, can scarcely by analysis be distinguished from 
diamond. 

From this place we started without much delay on an 
excursion of some difficulty, for the purpose of seeing 
the famous waterfall of Riuken, called Riukentoss. 
With Kongsberg we left civilisation, Each step carried 
us forward from its influence. We had already accom- 
plished eight-and-torty miles from Christiania in the 
carts of the country, which: are miserable conveyances, 
far worse than the rudest taxed-cart seen in England ; 
and the last part of the day’s journey was over a road 
where the horse had to choose his steps between points 
of rock and stumps of cleit trees. At Moen, the only 
village within fourteen miles, and containing scarcely 
a dozen men, we could procure neither bed nor tood. 
Our own stock was produced: the stream supplied water; 
and a hard table was the best substitute tor a couch. 

The 18th was Sunday. ‘The impossibility, in such a 
place, of passing the day as a sabbath, reconciled us to 
the necessity of moving to the next house, called Birkoshee, 
at a distance of thirteen miles. Our route lay through a 
forest of lofty firs, where the woodman has seldom plied 
his axe. ‘Torrents of rain had fallen; and the road, 1! 
such it could be called, was covered with slimy aud 
which rendered it very difficult for the horses to proceed. 
In such weather we were not a little surprised to meet a 
party of peasants, neatly dressed in the peculiar costume 
of the district, going, in spite of rain and road, a distance 
of one-and-twenty miles to church. If we failed to 
profit by the example we have abundant cause for shame. 

The Tellemarken women wear a red jacket; a black 
skirt trimmed at the bottom with yellow; and a short 
vest, fastened by a ceinture where the jacket ends and 
hanging in loose plaits for some inches below. A colored 
handkerchief, tied round the head, floats on the air behind. 
The sides of the stockings are prettily worked; and the 
shoes are ornamented with large buckles or star-shaped 
pieces of leather. ‘The costume of the men is something 
like that in which Charles the ‘'weltth is drawn, or that 
of the combatants in the Spanish bull-fights. A short 
jacket of some decided color; a waistcoat striped and 
very gaudy; dark breeches, with a streak of red running 
down both sides and across the front ; worsted stockings 
well worked; broad embroidered garters; large knee 
buckles: and shoes ornamented like the women’s. Both 
sexes wear a profusion of silver lace and trinkets on their 
persons, and even on their saddles. 

We were told that one Englishman had preceded us a 
few days since, in a journey to the Riuken. We met 
him on his return. His account of the difficulties to be 
encountered weighed little against his acknowledgment 
of the recompense, and served to stimulate rather than 
repress our ardour. 

At Birkoshee we found a more comfortable room than 
we had expected. ‘The proprietor of the house was evi- 
denily a man of some property. ‘The interior was orna- 
mented with a variety of copper, iron, and even silver 
utensils, all shining in the cleanliness of unused and 
valued stores. ‘I'wo cribs, curiously carved, fixed to the 
wooden sides of the building, were filled with fresh hay 
on our account; nor did we fail to contrast such luxurious 
beds with the accommodation of the preceding night. 

Throughout Norway the houses are built of wood, 
which is found to be as much warmer as it is cheaper 
than bricks. The trunks of trees rudely squared are 
laid sideways on one another, the interstices being 
calked with moss. ‘I'he walls thus formed are covered 
with a sloping roof. In this state the building remains 
for six or seven years, during which time the wood con- 
tracts under the constant heat of a large fire, and the 
whole becomes close and compact. A coating of pitch 
is afterwards applied inside and out, and a double lining 
of deal-boards nailed to the timbers prevents the possi- 
bility of communication between the internal and exter- 
nal atmosphere. In this part of the country an additional 
precaution is requisite. ‘The snow lies on the mountains 
the greater part of the year and would rot the lower 
beains, if they were not raised on piles. Six little pillars 
of wood, the solid trunks of trees, (with chapiters of thi 
Norwegian order of arcltitecture!) support the building, 





| the upper story of which projects beyond the lower, and 


is, in its turn, protected by a large Swiss roof In the 
inside of the house an inscription is olen scen, standing 
out in reliettand extending over one side of the room. 
‘This serves to bequeath the building from generation to 
generation, and prevents its alienation ina land where 
parchments and lawyers are unknown.* 

The peasants of ‘Tellemarken, few in number and 
separated by their mountats trom much intercourse 
with the rest of the world, are the finest set of men we 


have yet seen in Norway. ‘They are less found of money 


It isa rare thing to meet a labourer who can- 
The old man with whom we passed this day 


religion. 
not read. 
had a history of the wars between England and France, 
printed at Copenhagen, which we saw him studying. In 
every house, however poor, the bible and psalter have 
their place. Notwithstanding this, the majority of the 
lower orders are very idle. "Phe y are addicted to clieat- 
veh more intelligent, are less 
interesting, because less moral, than their neivhbours the 
Swedes. ‘The whiteness of their long and flowing hair, 
(which in after life becomes light brown,) the regularity 
and colour of their teeth, and fairness of compleyion, 
characterise the Norwegians generally. 

Nineteen miles over amountain bridle-road to Tindoser, 
and twenty-one miles over the lake of lind, carried us 
toa village called Mocl, whence we walked seven miles 
to Dal, where we passed the night of the 19th. The 
scenery, especially on the banks of the lake, is bold and 
striking. Mountains rise on either side, here richly clad 
with firs and birch, there standing out in wild projections 
of rock receiving on their surface the playful waterfall, 
and churlishly denying subsistence even to the kindred 
lichen. 4 : 

A bed of hay with a horse-cloth, hard bacon, unlea- 
vened rye bread fullof husk, and sometimes a little milk, 
were all that from this time we could procure. It may 
seem strange that, in a country like Norway, new milk 


ing and falsehood ; and, tho 


should be a rarity. The faet is, the people live in sum- 
mer only to provide for winter. 
of the mountains is poorer than that in the valleys; 
therefore the cattle are sent up to eat the former w hile 
the latter is preserved to be mowed and stacked. ‘l'wo 
or three women go and live with a herd ot cows in the 
most desolate of the unclaimed pasturages; and all the 
milk they can procure ts converted into clicese, and added 
to the winter stock. Little or no flesh is consumed by 
the men; so that they have no motive to retain the flocks 
and herds below. The manure is therefore lost to the 
soil; and fields which might preduce corn, yield only 
hay. If the people would eat more meat, the ground 
would be enriched by the eattle, and more land might be 
brought into cultivation. On ‘Tuesday morning we 
started for the Rinkentoss. Only one horse was in the 
village; but the distance was short; and after the first 
ten miles a horse could not pre ceed, For four miles we 
scrambled over rocks where, in places, there was nothing 
more than a ledge just large enough to eatch the side of 
the foot. ‘The scenery is grand beyond description. The 
mountains on cither side of the valley are covered to the 
very sumiits with wood; while, in. the middle, the 
river rolls its angry Waters through a rugged channel 
whose inclination augments constantly their velocity. 

At length we reached the foss. Ido not remember to 
have seen a sight so calculated to inspire terror. The 
Moen rushes through a rock blackened by time, and falls 
trom a height of four hundred and fitty leet perpendicu- 
larly into a caldron of the same dark material. The 
foam, or riuken, rises so high as to conceal from the dis- 
tant spectator the depth of the fall, which we could duly 
appreciate only when lying on the ground and looking 
over the edge of the precipice at its highest point. Whe- 


The grass on the top 


* The Swiss traveller will recall to mind mottos in- 
seribed in a similar manner, though having a different 
import, on the outside of many of the houses in Switzer- 
land, especially in the canton of Berne. The following 
specunens, accurately copied by the friend to whom this 
letter was addressed, are transcribed from his journal and 
translated into English. ‘lhe first is as follows: 

“ [ hope in God, and wait for the hour when He shall 
come to redeem me. Come then, Christ my Lord, to 
grant me aid in my latter end.” : 

‘The other is of a similar character: 

fire and 
and crown these and all 


“(Cod preserve this house trom danger of 
water, and all other perils; 
possessors ot the same W ith pe ace i nd ble SSS here on 
this earth, in order that they may dircet their aun to the 
heavenly abode.” : 





than the Norse in general; and equally with the rest of 
their countrymen regard the outward observances of 
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ther real or fancied, the earth seemed to tremble under} our local change. ‘The forests appeared only in the val-| the centre let out the smoke and admitted the fresh air. 
the coneussion of the continuous torrent. leys, and the clouds beneath our tect secined to say that{The former had no other exit; the latter had free en- 
At this moment the san burst from behind a eloud,| we had invaded the fabled residence of “ ‘The cloud-im-j| trance on every side. Four women and three children 





and shining upon the falling water and the playful spray,! pelling Jupiter.” were lying on two litters which nearly filled the hut. 
cast obliquely on the dark backgronnd a pericct double} Towards evening, a few wooden houses in a valley in-j'The intermediate space was occupied by acalf. Ranged 
rainbow approaching nearly toa circle. "Phe etfcct was} dicated that the day’s journey was at an end. Somc}round the sides were bowls of milk and cream, the pro- 
exceedingly striking. Placed in the ouly point where} husky rye bread and hard bacon were attacked by us| duce ofa herd of cows, whése lowing indicated an unac- 
the circumference was incomplete, we saw ourselves| with a relish which a city gourmand might covet ;| customed intrusion, ‘The smell and filth were almost in- 
clothed with the rainbow. 1 das we were for}while a girl ran of to get milk from the cows that were} tolerable; but our minds were braced to the encounter. 





so extraordinary a position, it Was too sublime: and wel grazing some miles away on the mountains. Three horse blankets were laid on the wet ground, 
almost shuddered at the glory of the vesture with which| Distances in Norway are not like distances in Eng-|and our feet were turned towards the smoking em- 














we were surrounded: while in the beauty and grande ura d. ‘Towns are separated from each other by hun-|bers of the fire. ‘Thus, wrapped in cloaks, we slept a 
of this masterpiece of his hand, we reeognised the}dreds, and villages by scores, of miles. ‘The very mea-} little; but the rain beat in so violently that it was not 
power of Him who“ weigheth the mountains in scales,” |} sure of land is gigantic; and, as though the mind} possible to repose for any length of time. 
and “eovercth himself! with light as with a garment.” {eould be deceived through the medium of the ear, the| The morning dawned, disc losing the full wretched- 

This phenomenon, in itself so remarkable, was}tenth of a degree, or nearly seven English miles, is|ness of the hovel which darkness had covered with a 
render yet re interesting by the recolleetion th it} led a Norwegian mile. © | friendly veil. ‘The squalid filth of the women was ex- 
equal « ions are exhibited by the rainbow of scarcely ‘The peasants told us that the Hardanger risir above | ceeded, if possible, by that of the naked children ; and 
any ot vaterftall int \\ land never attained byt heir heads, opposed) an insuperaole — barricr between | we agreed that the bleak mountains, under a sky emp- 
the covenanted b ithe clouds. You remember that}them and the natives of the western districts. No man} i tyit iv its watery freight before a cutting wind, were pre- 
from the relative posit of the spectator and the sun,}would venture to guide us over upwards of a hundred | terable to such a re sting place. 

vi from the convex figure of the earth, the natural) miles where no road was to be seen; and where, in} After breakfasting on smoked bacon and some husky 
rainbow can never be seen hirger than a We-circle 3) many places, the snow had accumulated trom the first} rye cakes, whose dryness and inequalities, but for a 
nd as large o ora moment when the sun is emerging | subsidence of the waters of the flood. A transient fear|thick layer of cream, would have inpeded their pro- 
from, or dipping under, the horizon. }crossed our breasts that we might be compelled to re-}| gress down the throat, we renewed our journey at nine 

We had now completed the « ttor which we started | linguish a trip te the dangers and interest of which we|in the morning. ‘Two Lours’ halt was granted to the pa- 
from Christiania; bat my mind was bent on proceeding,| were now wrought up. It proved however but tran-|tient animals. After ten hours’ of hard marching over 
if possible, to B ne ‘The finest secnery in Norway/sient. We learned that, some miles off, a mountaineer | trackless mountains, on the limits of perpetual congela- 
was stated to be in that vicinity ; and what we had seen | inaintained a solitary, but friendly, communion with the] tion, and in a drenching rain, we accomplished three- 
had whetted the appetite for a fuller enjoyment of such) winds and woods. He was believed to know something |and twenty miles. With the exception of a herd of 
beauties. of the Alpine waste. A summons brought this wild{rein-deer, perhaps a hundred in number, who fled as we 

The obstacl i chain of mountains, marked in’) child of nature. He said he had succeeded in a former] disturbed their mossy meal, and the plovers whose plain- 
the maps the ; ich hyd never been! attempt to cross the Hardanger, and knew the bearings|tive ery consorted well with the discomfort ef our con- 
passed but in one dire en only by three En-tof Bergen; so he eereed for seven dollars to accompany dition, scarcely a sign of animal or vegetuble existence 
glishinen and one Norwegian. "Phe latter is Professor lus. Some unleavened bread and bacon were added to} was to be seen. 
Hungstein of Christiania, whom TP hay lready intro-| our little store; and, the necessary preparations being Our course the preceding day was W. by 8. and the 
duced to you as a seientitic | ller in Siberia, and the} made, we started from ‘Tessunedale at one in the after-|mountain where we stopped the guide called Recshion. 
Humboldt of the north. He told us that he had biveunceked! noon of * "Thursday the 22d of July. This day we travelled west, and to the spot attained at 
three nights in the snow, and tried to dissuade us trom] ‘The party consisted of Messrs. Fowler and Gurney,| night (whether capriciously or otherwise I cannot say,) 
following his steps. }myself our servant, the guide, and a man who accompa-| he gave the name of Feelsihoon. 

The pass we resolved to attempt was ancther one,|nied the horses. Of these we had four, one of which | Descending a few hundred feet, we found a pile of 
quite unexplored. Should you blame, yet perhaps you) carried the provisions. Like the horses of Switzerland, | stones similar to that already described, but without a 
have yourself experienced 1 fecling that makes one the] those of Norway are very small. They seldom exceed|tenant. It was probably raised by some venturous 


more anxious to traverse ground, because it is terra in-| twelve or thirteen hands in height; but they are hardy{huntsmen, who, living in the nearest and most elevated 
cognita. According to our best calculation, the distance} and sure-footed. On the rocks they scramble like goats, | village on = north-cast of the Hardanger and exploring 
from Dal to Bergen was two hundred miles, more than | sometimes pe — the alarm, and aways to the sur-|in successive journeys a little and a little more of tlic 
half of which was over the trackless mountains. No in-| prise, of the rider. aceauale fje Id, have fixed this as the limit of thetr 
formation could be gleaned trom the peasants; and it} Four miles from Tessungdale we passed a couple of| bold essay; and who, perhaps, annually pass a night here, 

was not for some time that the minds of the whole party | huts, and then commenced the arduous ascent. Firs|to enjoy the chase ot the deer. Whatever its origin, it 








were made up to encounter an expedition which proved} and bireh gradually disappeared, as betore. Our guide! sercencd us in some degree from the severity of the cold, 
difficult and interesting beyond our highest expecta-|tore from the last stragglers of the forest a few branches| which at this altitude, with patches of snow on every 
tions. We were furnished with neither « Jothe shor pro-| which were fixed on the backs of the horses, and serve di side, is intense even in the day-time. 

visions adapted to the oceasion. Ignorant of the coun-| afterwards to kindle a fire in time of urgent need, At} Twelve feet by six allowed but two feet of ground 


try over which we roamed, we had hitherto encouraged} four o’clock the trees were all left behind. Wild flowers, | in breadth to cae hofus. ‘This was to be shared by three 
the belief that each day would bring us to a village} however, appeared in great profusion; especially the | saddles and the embers of a fire supplied by our birch 


where a stock of good food imight be procured : but this}heart’s ease, the cucubalus, the strawberry blossom, twigs so that we squeezed together in a manner which 








3 S oD 

hope had proved ftillacious, aud we had now nearly ex-| many species of chrysanthemum and campanula, and a lwould have arrested sleep less dearly earned. We 
ttl tor r | t r rl y oe | See Tote at " : vices : vf Pos 

hausted the little store provided at Iongsberg. Ourjereat varicty of others peculiar to Norway, with whose} gained something, however, in the devclopinent of ca- 


minds, however, were better fortified than our bodies:} names Lam unacquainted. We were particularly struck | lorie; and hailing with pleasure the moment of re- 
and at length, having determined to proceed, we went] with a shrub resembling in its leat’ the sage, and with|lease from such painful incarceration, renewed our 
forward anunated a sweet flower like honeysuckle. The mosses and} journey at four in the morning of Saturday the 24th 


| 
a vale ; | ies : : . 
severe, { ha aths are very numerous. Before five, the rein-dcer | instant. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Returning to Mocl, we reerossed the lake of Tind to} moss appeared, and prepared us to sec a herd of those} ‘The blackest rye bread, unleavened and full of husk, 
a village of the same name at its opposite ex beautiful animals shortly afterwards dart across our way.] with cheese and half cooked bacon, was all that we had 
They were the first Lever beheld: nor is it improbable}eaten. At a distance of six miles the guide assured us 
ved, y farmer admit.) that we were the first persons who had ever intruded on} we could obtain some milk ; accordingly, after a march 
dof hay; saying it jtheir mountain privacy. At six we saw some ptarmigan;) of four hours over rocks which some days ago we should 


tremity. ‘The 
distance was haly seven miles ; but, owing to a contrary 
wind, it was midaight ere we 


ted us with some hesitation t 





was tnpossible for him to provide horses, or give any|and at nine heard a c¢ ry like that of the eagle. have hesitated to asecnd on foot, but on which the horses 
information as to the route we talk d of. The sun set in the N.N.W. For two hours we pur-| were now allowed to walk with the reins over their 


The following morning we waited on the priest. Helsned our course by twilight over a country wilder than} necks, we reached a hollow pile of stones, where three 
weleomed us with a pipe in his mouth and a bottle of ale] imagination ean conceive. Barren rocks and broad mo- nar n watched over, and manufactured into cheese, the 
on the table. Unfortunately, neither English, Freneh,!rasses were varied only now and then by heaths and| produce of a herd of cows. 

Italian, German, nor Latin was intelligible to him. All} lichens thinly seatter d. Yet sometimes a hill would} This was the third establishment of the kind, (for I 
he could communicate through oar Norse servant was,! rise to view, gilded with rein-deer moss, like crystals of] know not how to designate it,) we had encountered in 
that the pass, if such the were, Was very high andthe flower of sulphur, and shining with a beavty pecu-|three days. Each of them was situated in a kind of 
very difficult, and, to the best of his belie!) never at-] liar to itself, ; valley, distant. fifty or sixty miles from the nearest vil- 
tempted. | ‘he weather wes inclement. It rained hard, and the|lage, and attainable only by a circuitous route known 

The map led us to conclude that a village, ealled| cold was intense. Our servant had dropped behind with] to none but the half civilised mountaineers who occu- 
Tessungdale, eighteen miles trom ‘Pind, lay at the foot | fatiowe ; and for two successive hours the guide had been] pied the hut during a few summer weeks, and who thcn 
of the Hardanger. Por this, with the asssistance ofthe} saying that we were within a mile of a hut which] returned by the same way, without the desire or means 
kind pricst’s horse, we re solve d to inake the best of our| would afford something like shelter for the night. The] of exploring the surrounding world of desolation. We 
way, and soon re saan the top of the hills that overlook] minutes dragged heavily along. Hope and fear sue- formed, in all probability, the only communication be- 
the lake of Tind. The same vast forests with which we] ceeded each other in rapid alternation; and the pro-| tween the distant tenants of the mountain waste, igno- 
had become familiar, characterised the seencry. Onthe} mised haven seemed to retreat before us. At length, an] rant of each other’s existence. 
heights, the firs dwindle in size, and bireh predominates.! hour before midnight, we reached it, and perhaps never} One shed at Hansboo, as this place was called, held 
By degrees the former were lett behind, and the stunted ‘entered the home of our fathers with so much thankful-| the fire- place and stock of summer fuel brought from a 
birch appeared more thinly seattered on the bleak fjeld.| ness as we did this pile of stones ; for suspecting that] great distance: another, forty or fifty bowls of milk in 
At length we reached the point where vegetation ceases. | the guide had lost his way, we were anticipating cop | every degree of swectness or sour fermentation, ranged 








It might be about three thousand five handred teet above | tinned e xposure to the tempestuous elements. ace ording to the days on which they were added to the 
the level of the sea. Ascending still higher, it was cu-| The stones forming the hut, if such a title it could me-| little stock. Some eoarse rye flour was boiled in cream 


rious to remark the inversion of objects oceasioned by] rit, were rudely and irregularly put together. A hole in] by one of these children of nature, and presented with 
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an intimation that this dish of “ flootteegroot” was a 
token of their good will, and the choicest produce of the 
farm. It was a strange meal; but we needed the nou- 
rishment yielded by the rich cream; and felt that we 
were thereby fortified for a continued campaign. 

These women were more civilised than those we had 
visited before. They came from the western side of the 
fjeld, and purposed to stay two months, unless the fall 
of snow denied provender to their cows. They wore 
white woollen gowns, with drawers of the same mate- 
rial, but black. Under these, white socks appeared. 
Their hair was tied up with worsted. A waistcoat with 
metal buttons and short sleeves completed the grotesque 
costume. One of them attempted to stitch my glove. 
The apparatus might have been mistaken for a sail- 
maker’s ; so might the work ; but the very effort evinced 
superiority to the other uncivilised beings. A present 
of half a dollar, equal to one shilling and eight pence, 
quite overcame our hostesses, who ran out with extended 
hands to grasp those of their benefactors. 

Pursuing our journey, a solitary bird now and then 
flew over our heads; and since living creatures were so 
searce, attracted attention. A hawk of the smiailest 
known species, and peculiar to Norway, a large falcon, 
an eagle, and a white owl were of this number. We 
noticed particularly some lemmings, (whose singular 
history may be familiar to you,) running among the 
rocks. ‘This creature is as large asa rat, with a pointed 
head, short round ears, small black eyes, straight whis- 
kers, and two long cutting teeth in each jaw. ‘The fore- 
legs are very short; and the toes, of which there are 
only four, (a sharp claw or spur being substituted for the 
fifth,) are covered with hair. The skin is of a dusky 
hue, with a tinge of yellow prevailing more towards the 
stomach, which is yellow and white. ‘They appeared in 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, running in and out of holes 
under the rocks. Sometimes they descend from their 
elevated abodes, and migrate into Lapland, in swarms 
defying numerical calculation, and destroying, like lo- 
custs, every green thing. The Norwegians and Laps 
have many superstitions connected with these curious 
animals; amongst others, that they fall from the clouds. 
I object only to the word fall; for that they dwell above 
the clouds I can attest from ocular demonstration. Some 
of their habits, however, are singular enougli to feed the 
eredulity of the ignorant Nordlanders. ‘The father of 
Mr. Broder Knutzdon, from whom I received great 
kindness at Christiania, once saw an army of lemmings 
crossing a river. The foremost plunged in, ranging 
themselves one in advance of the other, so that the head 
of each was supported on the back of another, while the 
links of this living chain were formed by the dovetail of 
their little legs. In this manner they constructed a con- 
tinuous bridge from bank to bank, on which the Lillipu- 
tian army passed over. The one holding to land on this 
side then lect go: and the rearmost ascending, one after 
another, crawled over the backs of their fellows, till many 
had attained the shore. During this movement, the rest 
of the line being gradually carried down the stream, like 
a string of boats fastened at one end, each was con- 
veyed to the opposite bank, and resumed his place in 
the line of march. 

We succeeded in killing the first lemming we saw. 
Its skin, which I took off with care, is reserved to 
afford subject for an amusing conversation amid the 
pleasures and comforts of our Alma Mater. 

Continuing a western course for six hours, we reached 
at half-past four another shed, occupied by three girls 
and distant fourteen miles from the former place. The 
guide called it Leetloos; but as the names he assigned 
are known to no one else, he certainly coined them for 
the occasion. ‘The man was quite a character. He 
bore the Saracenic name of Oollah. He talked of Eng- 
land, and could chant a Lutheran psalm. His walk in 
front of the horses was provokingly sedate and calm, un- 
affected by entreaties or promises: nor did he once lose 
his equanimity nor confess his ignorance till an occasion 
I shall presently mention. 

The arrangements at Leetloos were similar to those at 
Feelsihoon. F'lootteegroot and huskier rye bread were 
all that the girls could offer. Our stores supplied but 
little more. We had calculated on reaching a village in 
three days. ‘This time had now elapsed, and we had 
scarcely procecded half way across the fjcld. 

Urged by the necessity of the case, we started again 


at half-past seven in the evening to reach a boo, or pile of | pair of shoes worn out both above and below. We were 


stones, at a distance of seven miles. ‘The jaded horses 
excited our compassion; and we, only less jaded, re- 


the wound has every day grown worse and worse, still| leave with our simple friends so appropriate a souvenir 
causing me much pain. Under such circumstances,| of their three adventurous guests ! 
however, nothing short of a broken bone arrests the tra-| It was with much regret that at six in the evening we 
veller. It was impossible to stop; for dk lay might cub-th ft these pleasing spe chinens of human nature to attain, 
ject us to something worse than inconvenience. lif possible, the boo that had foiled us the preceding 
At this elevation, (four thousand feet,) snow surround. | night. It rained again, and when we reached the 
ed us on all sides. Here and there we traversed its un-/ mountain in question, we were all wet through. The 
tracked surface for a quarter of a mile together, guided | guide left us in search of the hut. A storm raged fu- 
only by stones that a straggling rein-deer huntsman had] riously. The cold was intense: and we were glad to 
placed, one upon another, to enable him to retrace his| shelter ourselves under a rock, whose projecting surface 
steps. ‘The prospect on every side was sublime and al-|admitted a man to crawl under it and lie flat, though 
most terrific in its wildness. Soon after the commence-| with his hat touching both the ground and the reof. In 
ment of our evening march, it began again to rain.|this state we remained, most miserably wet, till Oollah 
From nine to half-past nine, and from half-past nine to] brought the joyful intelligence that the boo was found, 
ten, wa expected that cach minute would bring us within] [He added, howe ver, that it was occupied, for two hunts- 
sight of the boo. At length Oollah confessed that he had{ men had taken possession. We were rejoiced to find 
lost the way, any of our race so near, for we had lost all confidence in 
The sun had set with all the angry symptoms of a] Qollah, as he had in himself; and a hope suggested it- 
storm, and dense black clouds deprived us of the advan-} self that the huntsmen might know the way to Bergen, 
tage of a northern twilight. ‘The wind and rain increas-} and be prevailed on to act as guides. We “hastened to 
ing broke my umbrella, which had hitherto sheltered we} the spot. They permitted us to share the shelter, and 
a little. My companions were equally unprotected. A}sold us a haunch of rein venison which, after the 
consultation was held, and we determined to march} wretched fare of the past week, proved most acceptable, 
through the night. ‘The man pronounced the horses un- 
able to proceed. The alternative was to stand still for} Eight men could lie with knees bentand bodies curved; 
six hours, drenched as we were with rain, or to return}but not otherwise. ‘The ground was so damp that 
to the abode of the girls whom we had left three hours] steam rose as in a vapour bath. Our coats were wet 
before. The last was preferred; but Oollah maintained through, and we had no other cove: ino: for we had left 
that the horses must rest. It was neither a time nor} Christiania with clothes for three. and had already been 
place for argument; and reason would have availed litde}absent ten days; nor could we guess how soon we 
with one who, as guide over a trackless waste, knew}might reach Bergen, the first place where our wants 
that power was his own. While he parleyed with one} could be supplied. Yet, notwithstanding hardships and 
of the party, the other two turned their horses’ heads,|danvers, there was not one of the party who regretted 
and made some way before he discovered their purpose.} the enterprise. An opportunity of exploring an un. 
He pursued, but in vain. Ina few minutes the whole} known tract occurs but once ina life; and while we 
cavaleade was in retrograde motion, and at one o’clock expected that every mile wonld bring us to seenery 
in the morning arrived at the spot from which it had} which would reward our toil, we could also look forward 
started at half-past seven the preceding afternoon. to future days when, by a snug fire-side, we might 
The simple mountaincers arose at our call. A’ fire} peeall in pleasing conversation recollections of the 
and some floetteegroot cheered us nota little; and when past; and, like the old soldier of the * Deserted Village,” 
our clothes ceased to steam, we three weary travellers,} might 
forgetful of our English gallantry, turned into the bed 
which the friendly peasant girls resigned to us. Its base 
was hay ; its length tive feet, and the breadth contracted 
in proportion. We slept at first through very weariness, 
but ere long awoke through actual pain. ‘The curved 
position of the legs was more painful than repose was 
grateful, and our triple bed proved as uncomfortable as 1 
was anomalous. From Kolbooa, where w 
The morning of the sabbath found us in a situation} walked a Norwegian mi 
preventing the possibility of the day being spent alto-| English, without being able to see ten yards in advance, 
As the huntsinen were going the 
us; and want of 












The bvo was like that we occupied on Friday night. 





‘Shoulder the crutch and show how were won.’ 

At half past two on Monday morning, the 26th in- 
stant, we rose from the ground, aud taking a little food 
cooked over night, began our march. 

6 The morning lower’d, 


And heavily in clouds brought on the day.” 


had passed the night, we 
nearly equal to seven miles 


gether as one consecrated to God. It was, however,}on cecount of a fog. 
emphatically, a day of rest. We had an opportunity of} same way, they undertook to gut 
observing at leisure the surrounding country. Snow,} confidence in Oollah induced us thankfully to aeeept 
It was well that we did so; for trackless 





and granite, barren as its own nature, an vccasional| their offer. 
cascade, and gneiss hills covered with the rein-decr or} masses of snow, far larger than any we had traversed, 
Icelandic moss, were the only objects which the enor-|lay directly in our route. Sometimes, the horses des- 
mous masses of mountain encircling our abode presented | cended a frozen inclined plane, one false step on which 
to the view. would have involved the rider in certain destruction. 
The three girls to whom we were indebted for a lodg-| Sometimes, the halt melted surface broke under the in- 
ging, had been there but a fortnight. They were sent/cumbent weight, and the deeper subsidence of the 
by their parents with a herd of cows, to pass two]animal was arrested only by the breadth of his chest. 
months in the mountains. The entire desolation of the} As the mist cleared away, we saw that we were passing 
spot precluded fear. We were the first, and should pro-|through scenery ofa highly interesting character. The 
bably be the last, of human kind whom they would see} mountains appeared in a less unbroken line, while cata- 
there. Their manners were jpeculiarly interesting.|racts here and there indicated the presence of some 
There was nothing of levity, nothing of aifectation.| mighty reservoir above, from which their waters were 
What provisicns they had they gave, refusing all pay-|supplied. Bold peaks, rugged precipices, and extensive 
ment: nor did they receive without evident pain the| lakes, varied the scene. 

trifling acknowledgment we compelled them to accept.| Every thing conspired to stimulate feelings of hope 
I have since doubted whether they had ever before seen} and interest which had never tlagged, when suddenly, 
money ; and Mr. Janson, a Norwegian gentleman’ re-| at nine o’clock, a glacier burst on our view. We were 
siding in this town who has been greatly intercsted in| descending into a valley. A dark mountain rose above 
our tour of discovery, inclines to the opinion that they] us, and a cataract rolled down its cleft uneven side. A 
never had. ‘Their dress was a short striped jacket with} crown of ice reposed in grandeur on the summit, two 
sleeves; a loose garment from the waist with tucks al!/ thousand fect above. ‘The thickness of the glacier was 
round, reaching duwn to the knees; and dark drawors| some hundred fect; the edge of its upper surface ap- 
with socks and shoes. Their beautiful auburn hair,} peared quite even. Its extent was said to be ten English 
whose colour consorted with the bright healthful hue of| miles. ‘The effect wastruly imposing. In Switzerland, 
their complexions, was neatly tied with queues which] the glaciers are viewed from spots above, or on a level 
hung down tothe waist. Their modesty and simplicity | with, them: here they stand on vantage grouud, Their 
were equally striking. You will not believe we lett] position enhances the sentiment of terror they are eal- 
them without a keepsake, however trifling in value. But] culated to inspire; while their enormous extent, far be- 
we were greatly perplexed, Our bag contained little} yond the limits of sight, atfords ample scope to the 
but an English bible that they could not read, and aJinagination. 

Ilitherto our course had been ascending ; now it was 








really poor and destitute. In this dilemma my broken] occasionally in a descent, though alternating with as- 
umbrella was quite a prize. They gazed with wonder] cents less steep and rugged. ‘The rein-deer moss had 





lieved them of our weight. One of them had kicked }at this eastern emblem of royalty. Its bamboo stick.} disappeared; and with it the animuls, the proud boast 
me in the morning on the ankle-bone: I was not fur-Jits tattered silk, its ivory handle, and whalebone radii] of arctic fjelds. We now came to a succession of hills 





nished with anything to put under the stocking; and! were so many sources of admiration. Could we fail to/of granite utterly naked, devoid of even moss and 
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prepais t eye to recetve Will a iu, 
the lovery yu speet that short y opens on | 
With Lt the ieast warn orexpectation 
the Cove of a jiolitbadi, ail 
labor 
Khicdiet upou the valiey 
helow Atan anole formcd by the mecctiag of a doutne 
chain of hills, four cataracts pour their waters trom dit- 
ferent elevations into a ris wihieliseeks the neighbour 
ine fiord. For four days we had not seen a tree. A 
ry ; ; 
whole forest now lay before us. Tn the valley the Lili. 
were tossing about the grass in all 


putian haymiakers ie 
the short-lived gaicty of a northern summer, Phe 
chureh and parsonage smiicd up the scene. ‘The most 
becutiful te 

On the other side, a ridge of mountains rose perpen 
dicularly to the height of perpet ial congelation. Their 


snow-clad stimmits now appeared — be autitul, because 


din Norway expanded itself to our view, 


distant trom us, and formed a contrast with their ri lily 
the fertile valley. \ descent of 


As we ap 





wooded slopes and \ 
seven miles occupied two hours and a halt. 
proached nearer to its blue waters, the Soe fiord, the 


villave of Opedal, and the rural parsonage of Ullensvanug, 
pg | | 
‘ 


seemed to multiply their charms. The view of the 
Skreeken-toss and Riuken-toss 
the two larvest of the cascades, is more Jin- 


or’ noisy” and “vapory” 


water-falls, 
posing from below, where their size is more justly a; 


precited, The first fall of the former trom the top of 
. ! 


the cliff, three thousand teet above the fhord, miay he 


about four hundred feet. It then rushes down a pre- 





Cipitous slope of some what greater extent, still preserv- 

Ing its character as a Wat rfall. From that point at 
' a _ ; ! —~ 

runs along an inclined plane of forty-live Gegrecs tor 


two thousand feet, ane d 

Lam atraid to express what we 
the summit ot the cif, surveying the scene around: but 
rs were more than re- 


lostin the river. 
felt when standing on 


each of us thought that our labou 
paid. We wer probably the first, except a strageling 
nnobservant huntsman, who had ever beheld this mas 
terpicee of nature’s works. We were assuredly the 
first who had ever dwelt on it at the end of such a jour- 
ney, with minds so prepar sdto receive and contemplate 
bold assertion, but) true—that 


a 


its beauties. It is 
view on the Alps or the Himala, 


Ines, 


cannot recollect: any 
Which, uniting the minute 
the loveliness and sublimity, the varied ¢ 


beauties and grand out 


rbjee ts, 50 Due 


merous and so perfect ot their kind, is allugether equé 


to this coun dwil, 
At the pricstegaard, or parsonage, we 
‘The priest, by name Hertz- 


were received 


with primitive hospitality. 
berg, a provost of the Lutheran church, was absent ; 
Though we could 


but bis wile welcomed us cordially. 
yet modes ot evineing grati- 






not speak a word of Norse, | 
tude ure casily found. ‘The language of the heart is 
more universal than that of the tongue. 

We were suprised to find that none of the provost’s 
family had ever ascended the eminence overlooking the 
house, from which we had just descended ; nor had any 
of them an idea of what exists above, much less on the 
In all probability, however, 


other side of, the fjeld. ! 
In this 


the provost himself is not equally ignorant. 
town he is held in high estimation as a scientific man ; 
and certainly the world is mach indebted to his meteor- 
ological studies. On his table we were much pleased 
to tind a number of the British and Foreign Society’s 
bibles.* The last book we saw in the inhabited world 
onthe other side of the Hardanger was a psalter in Ool- 
Jah’s hut. ‘Che first on this a bible. It was a cordial to 
the soul. Our hearts, [I trust, were not insensible to 
recent mercies, yet those were small, compared with the 
gitt that book proclaims. ; 

We stayed under this hospitable roof till noon the fol- 
lowing day ; then embarked on a boat and were rowed 
to Bergen. I have already expatiated so largely on the 
portion of my tour | thought most likely to interest 
you, that Tmust withhold my pen from the excursions 
it would gladly make into every little creek through 
which we voyaged. A Norwegian fiord can never be 
described. ‘Phe wind was contrary; lence, a voyage of 
cighty-iour wiles oceapied three days, which in such 
scenery passed too rapidly away. ‘Phe mountains on 
both sides the fiord, at first covered with perpetual snow, 


* Asthese sheets were about to enter the press, the 
author received a letter from the venerable provost, fa- 
voured by a gentleman who visited Uilensvang in the fol- 
lowing month, and who brought to England the inelan- 
choly tiding of his death. 
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then with broken patches, at length exhibited well 


wooded summits, as the gradual decrease of heigit 


yrought them within the limits of vegetation. Behind 





Hendid ridge. abont twenty miles from Bergen, the 
tlacier of Folge Fund bursts upon the view. It was 
scended by Professor Esmark, whom [ visited at 
He calculates that it is nearly forty miles 


Christiania. 
1 ltwenty in breadth; and that its summit 





s rulsed upwards of five thousand feet above the level 
ithe se Its upper surface appears even, as secn trom 


below. ‘Phe ice like that of the Swiss glaciers, is green; 


tnd, betng semi-transparent towards the angle formed 
y the horizontal and perpendicular suriaces, when the 
sun shines strongly in the Opposite direction it acts 
something like a prisin, and exhibits various combina- 
lions of the coustituent rays of light, like fragments ofa 
rainbow grotesquely shaken together, 

The existence of glaciers in Norway and Switzerland, 
and their non-existence in the loftuer mountains of Kam. 
schatka, the Andes, and the Himala have often atlorded 
me subject of curtous speculation. Most men are fond 
of theory: knowing this, PF will not veatare to decide 
that mine is correct. It is generally admitted that gla- 
ciers Consist of suow, more or less interspersed with 
wir-bubbles and ice; and always covered with a coating 
of congealed snow-water, which Communicates a granu- 
lated appearance to their surtace. ‘The process of form. 
ition Consists in the melting of the surisee of the snow 


-}and its subsequent Conversion into ice, An accession ot 


now Is then received from the clouds or from impending 
heights, and the surface of the mass undergoesa similar 
transtormation into ice. ta proportion to the quantity 
1 snow talling at one time, and to the rapidity of suc- 
cession of such falls, admitting or not admitting the 
intermediate formation of ice, must be the relative pro- 
portion of those bodies as constituents of the glacier, and 


the degree of its transparency when formed. But, io 
every case, an alternation of temperature, above and be- 
low the freezing point, is essential; and such a propor- 
tion between these aiternations is required as will admit 
of the snow-water being arrested by the frost, betore it 
has escaped into the valleys and furmed mountain 
streams. If there be no frost there can be no snow. I 
the frost be perpetual there can be no ice on the snow, 
because no water to be congealed. If the temperaturc 
be more trequently above than below the freezing peint, 
the snow will gradually be melted, and the glacier 
formed in the autumn will, in the course of years cease 
to exist. ‘Therefore frost must predominate in point of 
duration over a milder temperature. Now sucha state 
of atinosphere can exist only near the limit of perpetual 
congelation, allowing the hocizontal line of that limit to 
vary in altitude in ditlerent countries according to their 
respective latitudes. Above that line itis evident there 
can be no thaw; and very much below it there is never 
in excess of frost. Hlence, whatever the extent of a 
glacier, its summit will generally be found near the 
limit of perpetual congelation. In certain positions, as 
in the glacier of Grindciwald, the base may be conside- 
rably lower; but then there will be a gradual and eon- 
tinual diminution of the body of the glacier, which would 
soon become extinct unless supplicd by avalanches trom 
the surrounding hills. 

In order that glaciers may be formed in such a situa- 
tion, there must be either valleys at a convenient eleva- 
tion,orthe summits of the mountains must attain just the 
point required. The former is the case in Switzerland ; 
the latter in Norway. Hence it is that there the gla- 
ciers are always below, or on a level with, the eye; here, 
always above it. In the loftter mountains of Kam- 
schatka, the Andes, and the Himala, attaining the height 
of sixteen, twenty-five and thirty-two thousand feet, 
where the limit of perpetaal congelation may be fixed at 
an altitude of twelve, fourteen, and sixteen thousand 
feet respectively, their summits cannot be crowned with 


jglaciers, because frost is perpetual. In those latitudes 


the genial tempefature of the air is such that vegetation 
is attracted close to the limit of perpetual congelation ; 
anda few hundred feet higher or lower, a remarkable 
diminution or increase of heat is perceptible. Moreover, 
at the height required by our hypothesis, the mountains 
are steep und the valleys distant. Snow, falling from 
the clouds or from occasional avalanches, passes by a 
rapid transition from regions of frost toa warm climate, 
and is immediately converted into water, which forms 
a part of some mountain stream before it can be arrested 
by the cold. So much for a theory, which you are wel- 
come to discuss and refute. 

It was midnight on Thursday, the 29th instant, when 
we reached this town, from whose residents we have ex- 





perienced great attention, Having left our portman- 
teaus and letters of credit at Christiania, we had yester- 
day to request a loan, without the usual vouchers, from 
Mr. Janson, the American consul, who treated us with 
great politeness, 

Last night he invited us toa large party. The ladies 
sat together; so did the gentlemen. Dinner at noon 
admits of supper being eaten with a relish. It is con- 
sequently a substantial meal, and a glass of spirits be- 
forchand, to whet the appetite, is considered by ladies 
and gentlemen a sine qua non tor the encounter. When 
a meal is concluded, whether dinner or supper, the mas- 
ter of the house shakes hands with all his guests, and 
thanks them for tueir society ; after which the gentle- 
inen retire with the ladies, and coffee is served. We 
ought to learn from our less polished neighbours, and 
abolish the odious practice of sitting over the table, when 
those who form the charm of our social meetings have 
adjourned. On the other hand we may congratulate 
ourselves that English drawing rooins are not dishonoured 
by tabacco and pipes, the unfailing resource of Norwe- 
gian gentlemen, 

A particular species of sweet cheese, highly prized 
here, is produced on special occasions. It is called 
“gammelen orse” or o!d cheese, which Mr. Janson told us 
had been converted by the ingenuity of some English 
traveiler into “ gammela Norse,” or old Norway. The 
mistake, on which he seemed to say some fable has 
been built, has afforded, as we have likewise heard in 
other quarters, much amusement to the natives. 

Mr. Janson passed some years with Mr. Greaves at 
Clapham. It was a strange coincidence that I should 
meet at Bergen a pupil of ny quondam much respected 
tutor. Hle showed us a geogragraphical lesson-book , 
well known in English seminaries, in which it is gravely 
stated that the Norwegians eat horse flesh. Travellers 
ina strange land are liable to fal! into mistikes like 
that about the cheese; but a mis-statement, such as 
this, is an outrage on the sense of the British and the 
character of the Norse. He earnestly requested us to cor- 
rect, as far as in our power, the erroneous impression to 
which this falsehood has given rise. 

Among the many striking provisions of nature for the 
wants of man, I have been interested in observing the 
Juniper-tree. It grows where no other wood is to be 
touud, and requires little or no drying previous to use as 
firewood. ‘The benefit resulting trom this peculiarity to 
the peasants, who keep their cows during the summer 
months at a high elevation, is incalculable. 

I have now broaght my journal up to the present day. 
If its minuteness have wearied you, forgive me. It has 
occurred to me that in after life, these sheets will be my 
only reference to recall associations on which I shall love 
to dwell. In my future travels through Scandinavia I 
shall have neither servant nor companion, and must there- 
fore talk Norse, (though as yet I know scarcely a sen- 
tence,) or nothing. ‘The road from Bergen to Christiania, 
is considered richer in the beauties of nature than any 
in Norway; but it is difficult and dangerous; therefore 
few travellers attempt it. They prefer the easier route to 
‘Trondheim, which offers little of novelty to one who has 
enjoyed the finer scenery of the western districts. 

It has struck one o’clock in the morning, and my com- 
panions are asleep. ‘The jackals and wolves are striking 
up a second to the air of the watchman, who is passing 
under my window singing his usual chant, a Norse 
prayer that God may bless the city, concluded with the 
quarter of the wind. To words of form their proper 
meaning may justly be appropriated when felt. Accept 
then the application of the watchman’s prayer to your- 
self, as comprising my every desire on your behalf. 


—<s>> — 
LETTER VIII. 
Christiania, August 12th, 1830. 

As I make my letters my journal, I constantly im- 
pose restraint on my pen, and confine it to matters of 
fact, even when I might be inclined to range over other 
ground. 

My last was closed at Bergen, which was always con- 
sidered the capital of Norway till the cession of this 
country to Sweden; when Bernadotte choosing to be 
crowned in Christiania, thus constituted it his metro- 
polis. Bergen, however, contains more wealth and a 
larger population. ‘The one has nineteen, the other only 
ten, thousand inhabitants. You would scarcely suppose 
that a town so large should be without a single respect- 
able hotel. Yet so it is: and private families receive 
the very few strangers who visit Bergen. My fellow- 
travellers and I lodged in the house of a Madame Dan- 
ielson. She supplied us with the usual morning and 
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evening meal, comprising cheese in addition to our own 
breakfast list; and for dinner we went to the only house 
in this large town where it can be procured. 

Norway is in a state of demi-civilisation, a century 
behind Sweden, which is a century behind Denmark, 
and at least another century behind France and Eng- 
land. Nothing marks this more strongly than the de- 
graded state of the women, who are regarded as conve- 
nient appendages, rather than as companions, to the 
men. Among the lower orders, they perform the hardest 
work. In the higher ranks their duty is to minister to 
their lords. ‘The word lady is not known. When 2 gen- 
tleman introduces his wife, it is with two words, “ my 
wife.” ‘This unqualified brevity grates on an English 
ear; and the impression of severity thus conveyed is 
not diminished by observing the laconic speaker throw 
himself carelessly into his chair, with a pipe in his 
mouth, while his wife waits on her husband and his 
company. The Norse ladies claim the exclusive privi- 
lege of attendance on strangers. ‘The mistress of a 
house seldom sits while her guests are eating. She 
changes their plates, and acts in every respect as a ser- 
vant. She speaks when she is spoken to; and does as 
she is bidden. ‘This custom at first quite deprived me 
of the pleasure of my meal; but it appears that the wo- 
men are as happy as they desire to be: and though an 
Englishman may wish it were otherwise, he must conform 
unobtrusively to the custom of the country. 

Bergen stands on the western coast of Norway, at the 
junction of two fiords ; and is protected from the sea by 
several small islands. The town is partly situated in 
the valley, and part of it rests on the swelling bosom of 
one of the hills that rise on three sides, protecting it 
from the inclemency of northern winters. It is built 
entirely of wood. ‘The effects of the conflagration of 
April last, in which many hundred buildings were con- 
sumed, are sadly conspicuous. The branch of a fiord 
washing the foot of the mountain, divides Bergen into 
two parts; from each of which, the view of the blue 
waters and of the surrounding hills smiling in the ver- 
dure of summer, and reflected by the tranquil surface, 
is exquisitely beautiful. 

The houses are neat and cheerful : through the valley, 
ranged in one long street from which others branch off; 
and on the mountain’s slope, scattered with pleasing ir- 
regularity. The predominant colour is green; in suin- 
mer gay, consorting with the dress of nature; and in 
the long eight months of winter gratefully contrasting 
with the glare of snow. At the present season, this nor- 
thern town, though spoiled of its metropolitan honours, 
is peculiarly cheerful and interesting. Surrounded by 
the ocean and the towering heights of mountains hoary 
with the snow of ages, Bergen stands an isolated outpost 
of the civilised world. 

The Englishman who is loth to encounter the difficul- 
ties of travelling, satisfies himself with a luxurious tour 
through Germany and Italy, and is willing to believe 
that the bleak regions of the north can ill repay the en- 
terprising traveller: but he little knows the loss he sus- 
tains. 

In conscguence of its great distance from Christiania, 
and the difficulties of the road, Bergen has not, as far as 
I can ascertain, been visited by any of the English tour- 
ists (except Mr. Everest) who have of late years entered 
Scandinavia. Even by the Norwegians themselves, it is 
regarded in general as a kind of Ultima Thule; an ex- 
treme point they dare not hope to attain. At the same 
time the known and acknowledged beauties of the sur- 
rounding scenery are such that every one admits his 
own loveliest spot to be inferior to this fairy land, which 
he recognises as the “ apple of gold in the picture of 
silver.” 

Onreaching the capital and ascertaining the superiority 
of this tract of country in point of scenery, I resolved, 
if possible, to overcome the obstacles and to see the west 
of Norway. Some account of the result you will have 
read in my last letter. The undertaking was arduous, 


but the recompense has been ample. I would not on any Jon all sides. 


account but have accomplished the journey, nor under- 
take it again. Bergen is so excluded by its position from 
intercourse with other parts of Norway, that the inhabit- 
ants of Christiania and Trondheim are far less acquaint- 
ed with it than they are with Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, 
or London. Perhaps there is something in this fact 
which invests it with a peculiar interest, independent of 
the pleasure one feels in having attained the spot by ef- 
fecting a passage, hitherto unexplored, over a chain of 
mountains. 

There are two castles towards the sea. 





for its position amply secures it against any attack by 


( They form faway with all their might towards the shore, or into a 
the only defence of the town ; nor does it require more,}creek where it cannot follow them. 


land; as the only approach is through narrow defiles, 
which a smaller band than that of Thermopyle might 
defend against an army. i 
the more nerthern and southern districts, cat little meat. 
They live almost entirely on fish. This is the chief ar- 
ticle of sale in all the markets; and the quantity broug|it 
into the town is so great that the air is in many parts 
tainted by it. 

The mountains and sea alike operate to moderate the 
severity of winter, which in these parts is much milder 
than on the eastern side of the Fille fjeld. In this pro- 
vision of nature there is a more striking instance than 
at first sight appears of the providence of Him whose 
mercy is over all his works. In the east of Norway, 
the peasants, who inhabit chicily the high ground, are 
dependent on frost tor the ¢arriege of their timber to a 
market at a time when the usual water conveyance 1s 
blocked up. At the same time their own supplies of food 
and other necessaries can be obtained only when the 
snow is sufficiently hard to enable them to drive their 
sledges over its surface; so that to them a mild winter 
is a serious misfortune. ‘The rapidity and skill with 
which they guide sledges, gliding over ground in sum- 
mer wholly impassable, and regardless alike of the rivers, 
chasms, and rocks, whose dangers lic concealed by the 
snow, are scarcely conceivable by the mind of a southern 
tourist. 

At Bergen, on the other hand, the case is reversed. 
The population is supported by fisherics ; and it is essen- 
tial to their existence, cut off as they are from all other 
supplies, that the bays and creeks should be open. Ac- 
cordingly, they are scarcely ever shut up by the frost. 
Nor is this all. It is in the depth of winter that the 


coast is most frequented by shoals of herrings, skates,| every post station. 
}one billet with the number of horses required, and the 


and cod: and thousands of both sexes are occupied 


The inhabitants, like those of 


shoot through the water like an arrow out of a bow, 
secking constantly the coldest places. In this case they 
put the former method in execution, or lie upon. their 
oars, and throw any thing that comes to hand at them. 
If it be but a senttle, or any light thing, so they be 
touched, they generally plunge into the water, or take 
another course.” 

The climate on this side is said to be not so healthy as 
on the east of the mountains. Physiologists attribute 
many of the diseases prevalent here to the mists, which 
rise from the sea, and, being unable to attain an elevation 
sutheiently great to pass the Fillefjeld, remain on the 
coast, keeping the atmosphere constantly damp and in- 
salubrious. Secorbutie and leprous affections, particu. 
lariy the clephantiasis, which is common in India,) used 
to prevail at Bergen; and still continue, though in a less 
degree, to atilict the inhabitants, who have recourse to 
some siinple herbs said to possess sanative properties. 
The small-pox is litle 
visits the town as an epidemic, and carries off mumbers. 
It then departs, and will not be seen again perhaps for 
years. 

As there are no public conveyance 

Jergen to purchase a vehicle called a cariole. 


known; though occasionally it 


, L was obliged at 
It isa 
species of gig peculiar to the country, just large enough 
to hold one man, and exactly fitted to the shape. ‘The 
value is trifling and the accommodation considerable. To 
an invalid, the exercise of a ride in one of these caricles, 
which have no springs, is an advantayre that may be cal- 
culated in inverse proportion to the comfort. 

Here, as in Sweden, it is necessary to send an avant 
couric 5 called a fore-bud, to order re lays ot horses at 





When he reaches the first, he delivers 


every day in salting fish, which could not be properly | hour specified, and gives the rest to another man to earry 
cured if the cold were so intense that they were frozen|on to the next station. The farmer, whose turn it is to 


as soon as caught. Jn that case some might, indeed, be 


}supply horses, is sent for ; 


and his boy is immediately 


preserved, as in Russia ; but those to which salt is essen-| despatched into the interior of the country, sometimes a 
tial would necessarily be destroyed. One of the species} distance of fifteen or sixtcen English miles, to bring the 
. . | 


most abundant (but that is in the summer,) is the stock. 
fish, of which prodigious quantities are dried in the sun, 
to furnish food tor the crews of trading vessels. 

You have, no doubt, heard strange accounts of the 
sea serpent; and, since this is the cradle of such stories, 
you may probably expect from me some notice of the 
animal; so you shall have the result of my enquiries. 
It is very generally believed in Norway that there is a 
species of serpent, superior in size to any known on land, 
inhabiting the northern sea off this coast. ‘The natives 
think that it frequents the lower parts of the ocean, and 
thus account for its being so seldom seen. The size is 
variously estimated, from fifty to eighty feet. The head 
is represented as long, and the two fins, or arms, (for I 
know not what term to apply to such anomalous limbs, 
as enormously powerful. ‘These, with the tail, are its 
only weapons. ‘The back is said to be scaly. Many su- 
perstitions regarding it, not worth repeating, are indulg- 
ed by the ignorant. In some parts of the country this 
serpent is called the “ Kraken ;’? and there seems little 
reason to doubt that an animal, more or less correspond- 
ing to the description and measuring upwards of filty 
feet, Was seen some few years since in the Folden-fiord. 

Referring to the history of Norway, written by Eric 
Pontoppidan, bishop of Bergen, who flourished in the 
last century, the writer finds the following mention of 
the Kraken, (Part I. chap. viii. seet. 8.) which is here 
inserted as being the least ineredible part of a heap of 
fables recorded by the learned prelate. 

“One of the north traders, who says he has been near 
enough to some of these sea-snakes alive to feel t cir 
smooth skin, informs me, that sometimes they will raise 
up their frightful heads and snap a man out of a boat, 
without hurting the rest: but I will not affirm this for a 
truth, because it is not certain that they are fish of prey. 

“ It is said that they sometimes fling themselves in a 
wide circle round a boat, so that the men are surrounded 
This snake, I observed before, generally 
appears on the water in folds or coils; and the fisher- 
men, from a known custom in that case, never row to- 
wards the openings, or those places where the body is 
not seen but concealed under water; if they did, the 
snake would raise itself up and overset the boat. On 
the contrary, they row full against the highest part that 
is visible, which makes the snake immediately dive ; 
and thus they are released from their fears. ‘This is 
their method when they cannot avoid them: but when 
they sce one of these creatures at a distance, they row 


“ When they are far from land it would be in vain to 


animals, whieh have been grazing on the mountaims, 
Notwithstanding all this labour, the expense is covered 
by three halfpence a horse per mile; and the forebud is 


paid for as one horse. 

The courier having been despatched, T left Bergen at 
five in the morning on Monday, the 2d instant, with 
the two interesting friends who were my companions 
over the pass of the Hardanger Ij ld, for the chief village 
of a distriet called Vossevangen, fifty-six miles on the 
way to Christiania. The road lay through valleys in 
which all the beauties of Norwegian scenery are con- 
centrated., Sometimes, the mountains rise on either side 
with forests of bireh and fir spreading over their gentle 
slopes: at others, they seem like perpendicular walls of 
granite blackened by time, and terribly grand in’ their 
sterile loftiness. We crossed two fiords and a lake. The 
fiords I have already described as arms of the sea extend- 
ing a great distance inland, and flanked by mountains 
crowned with eternal snow. Every mile some cataraet 
or waterfall offered a beautiful aceession to the constantly 
varying landscape. This is a country of forests and 


waterfalls; of mountains and fierds. ‘The seenery is 


neither Swiss nor ‘Thibetian. It is unique. It unites 
many beauties of the Alps and the Himala ; and if better 
known, would be a fivourite resort of travellers. At 
present there are neither travellers ner inns. A bed of 
hay, with a blanket off the horse’s back, has been all we 


could procure tor many successive nights; offen we have 
had to lament the want of so comfortable a litter. 


As my companions had no gig, they were obliged to 
ride on the cars of the pee asants, These consist merely 


of boards nailed on. shatts, without any more elevated 
seat. Over a bad road such a conveyance ts intolerable ; 
and as we all tried it in turn, both sitting and standing, 
we were sadly bruised at the journey’s end. 

After sixteen hours’ travelling in various modes, by 























land and water, we reached Vossevangen at eleven at 
night. It had rained, as usu ul, the vreater part of the 
day. We were without a servant, and none of us eould 


speak the language. 

The churlish publican growled reeu antly in answer to 
our scarcely intelligible application for admission ;— nor 
could we muster enough words to make him understand 
that he should be paid for turning out of bed. At length 
I contrived to get in, and besieged his chamber. My 
wet coat and mufiled mien bespoke, better than words, 
our wants; and the sight of a gentleman stimulated his 
eupidity. 

At length we secured two beds ; 
had, whether on our bodies or in our bae 


a bundle of dirty paper, the nuserable 


but every thing we 
, Was wet; and 
substitute for 
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coin, intended to detray my expenses to Christiania, was 
nearly destroyed by rain and the friction occasioned by 
thie jolting of my vig. 

In the morning we reecived a visit from the priest, to 
whom a gentleman of Bergen had favoured us with a 
note He talked German badly : se did my companions. 
He asked if | understood Latin. IT answered in the 
affirmative, and that [ should be happy if he would con- 
verse in that language. ‘The reply availed me nothing ; 
for, turning quickly round to another of our party, he 
continued to sp ak in German, and expressed no inclina- 
tion to address me. Tt ts a curious fact, and may serve 
to show you how little French is understood here, that, 
in the enguiry as to what languages each could talk, 
French was the last referred to: and it proved to be, 
with the exception of the Orientals and our native 


tonenes, that in which all of us could most fluently con- 
Mr. Unger was very obliging, and kindly asked 


cans 
us to sup with him the following ‘Thursday when we 
expected to return to Vossevangen from an exeursion to 
the Voring fos , Which ( xcept that at Gavarnic in the 
Pyrenees) is the largest watertill in tae world, and the 


lion of Norway. 

You will form a just estimate of the state of the peo- 
ple and the paucity of travellers, when you learn that we 
have heard of but one Norwegian, (Professor Hung tein, 
who measured it,) and four Englishmen, who have seen 
this natural wonder. 

A journey of ten miles, which my companions per- 


formed on horschack and Lin my gig, over a road proba- 
bly never before visited by so civilised a conveyance, 
brought us to Valsenden, a village in the district of' 
Graven, consisting of a few huts on the side of a lake, 
which we crossed to its opposite bank, about a mile dis- 
tant. Here we procured two horses and and a guide to 
escort us ten miles over a fjeld: though it was with 


ditticulty that we made out ves intelligible to the pea- 








sants, who had never scen foreigners before, and could 
not conceive for what purpose (sinister no doubt) we had 
Infruded on their mountain privacy. 

It rained of course; and our journey over the fjeld, 
through bye-paths thickly set with brushwood, was pain- 
fully laborious. ‘Towards evening we reached the village 
of Ulvig, situated on the Soctiord, and engaged a_ boat 
to carry us toa single hut on another branch of the bay, 
ealled Eidfiord, about ten miles off. Here, in a miserable 
hovel, on some dirty straw, and among the most wicked 
and uneivil pe ple we have encountered, the night was 





passe d rather in expectation of morning than in slec })- 
We rose at four, and with great didiculty procured some 
husky rye cakes from the peasants, who had refused us 
any the night before. 

From Kidtiord, five and a half N rwegian, or thirty- 
eieht English, miles from Vossevangen, the Voring is ten 
niles distant: but ten mites over mount un-paths occupy 
no little time. "The foss is situated at the extreme point 
of a valley whieh becomes gradually narrower as it 
completes a sect emieircle in the form of anS. "The 
river falls perpendicularly, without a single contact with 
the rock, nine hundred feet into a valley searely broader 
than itself ‘The effect is very grand. ‘The body of] 
water Is perhaps equal to that of the Handek in Switzer- 
land. Betore reaching the edae of the precipice it has 


acquired such velocity from its course down a gently 
sie ) 
everal teet in advance, 


f 


stoping plane that it 1s 
is, like flakes of snow, of| 





and forins a successior 


an enormous size and convex figare. "These seem tor a 
moment to pause in mid-air as if supported by their own 
buoyancy ; then, gradually sinking, they lose their peeu- 


liar character, and, joining in the rash of water, dash 
themselves into the abyss. 

We stood for some minutes contemplating with : 
mixture of surprise and terror this savage spectacle. Tn 
the gulf below was the blackness of darkness: a glim- 
mering of light refleeted through the sinuous valley just 
made the “darkness visible,” and discovered “ shades ” 


in which the rums of some stony buttresses of the world 


lic mingled together ininighty fragments and in strange 
confiston. All as naked and abrupt. The common 
terms of language are Jost in the description of a spot 


probably unrivalled in point of savage wildness and fear- 
ful sublimity. The surrounding country consorts with 
the impression this scene is calculated to inspire. All 
nature stands aghast. The very mountains seem petri- 
fied by the sight. Their bare surfaces of enciss are un- 
varied by a single tree or moss; and animals fly from a 
wild which may alinost be said to terrily the vegetable 


creation. 
The fruit that grows nearest to this stupendous fall is 


the cloudberry, or rubus chamaemorus. tis about the 
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colour. We ate a large quantity of this novel and whole- 
some fruit, found in these regions in great abundance on 
the limits of perpetual congelation. 

Turning from this interesting seene we resumed our 
journey. Part of the route to be re-traversed lay along 
the precipitous sides of mountains impending a fearful 
abyss, where there was never sufficient room to place 
the foot with firmness, and often scarcely enough to hold 
the toes or heel. "The mountaineers had fixed a line ¢ 
poles along the slippery side of the rock ; and with the 
assistance of these, we were enabled to proceed. It was 
four in the afternoon when we returned to Eidfiord. The 
accommodation the preceding night had been so wretched, 
the people were so uncivil, and the difficulty of procuring 
food was so great, that, notwithstanding a strong contrary 
wind, we resolved to cross the fiord the same even- 
ing on the way back to Ulvig, which our maps described 














as the residence of a priest. 

The weather for fonr-and-twenty hours had been bois- 
terous, and the arm of the sea that forms the Soefiord 
Was In a state of considerable agitation. Our frail bark, 
though manned by three men, was little calculated to 
encounter a gale of wind, for it was a boat without a 
deck, and the least uneven motion of the oars caused 
the gunwale to dip under water. After an hour and a 
half} however, we turned a sharp angle, passing into 
another more tranquil branch of the fiord; where pur- 
suing our course for a similar period, we reached Ulvig 
at nine in the evening. 

The latter part of the day proved partially fine, and 
the close of the excursion most agreeable. ‘The scenery 
ilfords a constant feast. It is only too rich; for the en- 
joyment almost fatigues. At this season the peasants are 
making hay; and their cheerful faces and singular cos- 


f 





over the Hardanger; and was astonished to hear that we 
actually came trom the opposite side, since no inter- 
course is maintained between the inhabitants of the 
eastern and western districts. 

On Friday, the 6th instant, my two pleasing com- 
panions returned to Bergen to take ship for England 
How much their intelligence, amiable dispositions, and 
patience in the endurance of no common hardships, have 
tended to increase the pleasure and diminish the pains of 
our journey, it would be difficult to estimate; but I may 
truly say that I have not discovered that quality essential 
toa delightful travelling companion in which cither of 
them is deficient. Parting from my ftiends with much 
regret, | proceeded in solitude towards Christiania. 

Unable to talk the language, and in an unknown 
country of which no guide-book was procurable, I had 
some difficulties to encounter. On these, however, the 
unusual excitement would not suffer my mind to dwell. 
For eight-and-twenty-miles, during which the horse was 
changed three times, the road lay through valleys inde- 
scribably beautiful. Some waterfalls, especially one near 
a village called Staleim, riveted my attention for many 
minutes. ‘The height of it is about two thousand feet ; 
but it is not quite perpendicular; otherwise, it would 
surpass the Voring-foss.* An equal namber of stupendous 
waterfalls probably exists no where in a shnilar space. 
The district is appropriately named from the multitude, 
variety, and beauty of these, the country of fosses, or 
Vossevangen. 

From Gudvangen a boat carried me over the Teroen 
fiord. The distance is twenty-eight miles; the time occu- 
pied was about eleven hours, the wind being contrary. It 
rained hard; nor could I solace myself by interchanging 
with the sailors observations about the weather : yet the 





tues add mneh to the interest of every landscape. In 


dry, if it were left on the ground, as in England. 
theretore, hung over frames of wood, like clothes on | 
lines, one under another. Thus the top layer protects | 
the rest, which are all saved at the expense of one. 

At Ulvig we were kindly received by the priest, a 
bustling little man, who seemed to love his pipe and his 
bottle. I wish it were possible to convey to you some 
idea of the conversation. He understood a little of four | 
languages, but the least possible degree of any except 


Norse. My companions spoke German; I Latin. ‘The 
pricst, Whose name is Rutting, tried each in turn. ‘The 
salntation of “ good morning” at nine at night, had 


fathomed the depth of his English. Now and then a 
German werd was dropped ; and a sentence commenced 
in Latin was sure to end in Norse. ‘The scenc was 
ridiculous to a degree, and one part of it, in which he 
strangely perverted the imeaning of a common Latin 
word that admitted of no easy explanation, overcame us 
all. The poor man was pained; so were we. The 
evening, however, passed pleasantly away ; and a present 
of a few dollars, as we bade him good night, nominally 
for the poor, but virtually for the priest, sealed our par- 
don. ‘The good lady of the house waited on us at supper ; 
ind in the morning we were surprised by a visit from 
her daughter, who brought us cach a cup of coffee be- 
fore we left our rooms: an attention which, from the 
simplicity of their national character, the Norwegian 
women can pay toa stranger with perfect delicacy, arising 
trom the absence of all consciousness of impropriety. 

In the course of conversation with Mr. Rutting, we 
were confirmed in the opinion already suggested by the 
map, that we had been traversing the surface of the 
very fiord on which Ullensvang stands ; and that the hut 
we had just left was within five Norwegian miles of the 
parsonage-honse where we had been so hospitably enter- 
tained on our descent from the Hardanger tjeld. While 
there, we had made particular enquiry for the Voring-foss. 
Accurate information on that occasion would have saved 
us the present journey of two hundred miles: but, in the 
absence of the provost, no one was able to state either 
the distance or direction of the waterfall, which, though 
Within sixty miles, was wholly unknown to the simple 
inhabitants of Ullensvang. We have frequently had 
occasion to remark that the Norse know nothing of the 
topography of their country. A postmaster, two days 
since, told us that the next post station to his own was 
seven miles distant; it proved to be twenty-one: and 
even Mr. Unger, the kind and intelligent pricst of Vosse- 
vangen, had misdirected us to the fuss. 

Returning by the same route to the parish of this 
amiable man, we fulfilled our engagement of supping 
with him. He was once in the army, and has conse- 
quently a better knowledge of the world and more popu- 
lar manners than the generality of his Lutheran brethren. 
He interested humself greatly in the account of our pass 








size of a strawberry, of a luscious taste and yellow 


a country Where so much rain falls, the hay could never ;cannot soon be forgotten. 
It is, northern ocean, for two hundred miles, through valleys 


day passed rapidly away. The grandeur of the scenery 
The fiord rans up from the 


flanked by mountains varying in height, inclination, and 
fertility. Here a chain of hills, and there a grand soli- 
tary peak, loses its summit in the clouds, or exhibits 





jabove them an unsullied crown of snow. Hundreds of 


cascades fall into the clear waters of the fiord. Neither 
inen nor domestie animals are to be seen for miles 
together. All is wild as beautiful, and beautiful as sub- 
lime. ; 
There is perhaps nothing which strikes a northern 
traveller more than the singular transparency of the 
waters; and the farther he penetrates into the Arctic 
region, the more forcibly is his attention riveted to this 
fact. Ata depth of twenty fathoms, or a hundred and 
twenty feet, the whole surface of the ground is exposed 


to view. Beds composed entirely of shells, sand lightly 


sprinkled with them, and submarine forests, present 


through the clear medium new wonders to the unaccus- 


tomed eye. It is stated by Sir Capel de Brooke, and fully 


}confirmed by my observations in Norway, that sometimes 


in the fiords of Nordland the sea is transparent to a 


depth of four or five hundred feet; and that, when a 


boat passes over subaqueous mountains, whose summits 
rise above that line, but whose bases are fixed in an un- 
fathomable abyss, the visual illusion is so perfect, that 


one whe has gradually in tranquil progress over the 


surface ascended wonderingly the rugged steep, shrinks 
back with horror as he crosses the vertex, under an im- 
pression that he is falling headlong down the precipice. 


The transparency of tropical waters generally, as far as 


my experience goes, is not comparable to that of the sea 
in these northern latitudes : though an exception may be 
made in favour of some parts of the China seas anda 
few isolated spots in the Atlantic. Every one who has 


passed over the bank known to sailors as the Saya de 


Malha, ten degrees north of the Mauritius, must remem- 


her with pleasure the world of shells and coral which 
the translucid water exposes to view at a depth of thirty 
or five and thirty fathoms. 


It was long past midnight when the boatmen haiied 
Leirdalsoeren, and as ny journey was to be continued 


early that same morning, it was neecssary to send off 
the forebud before retiring to bed. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. With a stock of scarcely twenty 
words at command, I contrived to have the man des- 





* The author had not an opportunity of measuring 


the height of this cascade, (which is not a perfect water- 
fall,) either geometrically, or by means of a stop-watch. 
He calculated it by the altitude of the mcuntain, which, 
being covered with perpetual snow, must be at least four 
thousand feet. The foss seemed to commence in the 
upper half of the mountain’s side ; a faet which an cye, 
accustomed to measure distances in hilly countries, can 
decide with some degree of certainty. 
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patched by three o’clock in the morning, and started my- 
self at six. 

The road was very mountainous. The first twenty- 
one miles, running along a fearful precipice, occupied 
five hours; and the next no less than seven. ‘This second 
part was over a mountain known by the name of Fille- 
fjeld. The acclivity is so stcep, that, were it not im- 
possible for a horse to climb so precipitous an ascent, 
one would be inclined, under the guidance of the eye, to 
say that the road forms with the horizon an angle of 45°. 
In the ascent, trees are left below. ‘The firs and birch 
gradually dwindle away, become thinner and more 
stunted, then vanish altogether. The neighbouring bills 
are covered at this altitude with patches of snow. Rein- 
deer moss, (of which I hope to convey a specimen to 
England,) wild strawberrics, and cloudberries, from their 
position justly so called, grow here in abundance. ‘This 
mountain is the boundary of the provinces of Bergen and 
Christiania, or Aggerhuus. On the western side of it, 
the dress of the women is peculiar. ‘They wear a cloth 
jacket like a sailor’s, closely fitted to the figure and but- 
toned in front. To this masculine vest is appended a 
petticoat of blanketing. The hair is either tied in queus, 
or covered with a handkerchief, which has two corners 
projecting at the sides, and floating on the air behind. 

Within a few miles of the Fillet'jeld, the loftiest peak 
of the Norwegian mountains rears its venerable head. It 
has only lately been discovered by men of science and 
submitted to trigonometrical observation, from which it 
appears to be nearly eight thousand fect in height. The 
vast chain comprehending this and the Fillefjeld is 
known under various names: and is sometimes called the 
Laapland* Alps. Its natural history, in every department 
of that science, is peculiarly interesting. ‘This is the 
grand depot of Norwegian minerals, many of which are 
found in no other quarter of the world. Here, too, is 
nature’s nursery for flowers that capriciously wither and 
die in a more temperate clime. Like a fond child, they 
reject a foster nurse and, clinging to their graccless pa- 
rent, decorate her with their charms; 


“ For the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 


But bind them to their native mountains more.” 


It is not only in mineralogy and botany that this tract 
of country offers specimens of remarkable interest. Its 
entomology is equally striking. 1 have already made 
you acquainted with that singular animal, the lemming. 
A traveller over these fjelds is yet more forcibly struck 
with the labours of the ant, which is about the size of’ the 
black ant of Hindoostan, and twice as large as that of 
our own country. The moles these insects raise stand 
from four to six fect in height; and the broad straight 
road to them, from which numerous little bye-paths di- 
verge in every direction, is far larger in proportion than 
those that lead for several miles, through planted avenues, 
to some of the towns of Germany. If one of these little 
cities be disturbed, the alarm and distress oceasioned bring 
into exhibition all the order, diligence, and united inter- 
ests of the sable population. Hvery diminutive atom of 
wood and earth is replaced with architectural accuracy; 
and the insufficiency of individual strength is compen- 
sated by uniformity of design, concentrating in one point 
the efforts of thousands. 

Such a scene can searcely fail to recal to memory the 
anecdote related of 'Timour Shah; who, as he sat for 
some hours, during the heat of a summer’s day, in a hut 
on the confines of the Indian empire which he was about 
to invade, amused himself by observing an ant that strove 
to carry up the wall a grain of corn. The indefatigable 
labourer fell sixty-nine times, but succeeded the seven- 
ticth. Timour’s perseverance was stimulated; and in 
after life he used to say that to that ant he owed his 
conquests. 


“What great events from little causes spring!” 


But to return. The mountaineers of Norway say that 
by boiling great quantities of ants they obtain formic acid, 
or a species of vinegar that serves for culinary and medi- 
cal purposes. : 

Ermines abound in this country; but they frequent 
chietly the lower parts of the mountains, with the valleys 
In villages they may be seen running about the barns and 
other outhouses, as numerous as squirrels on the thatched 
roofs in India. The colour of their fur inclines to dusky 
red, which in winter is exchanged for a coat of virgin 
white; while the tail retains its tip of black. Two or 
three skins may be bought for a shilling, except in the 
vicinity of a town, where the demand necessarily in- 
creases the price. 








* The author suspects this appellation is incorrect. 


I overtook the forebud at the foot of the Fillefjeld, and 
should have been delayed, but the peasant who conducted 
me over that mountain (for one always accompanies the 
horse,) was prevailed on, for a small additional payment, 
to go another stage of ten miles. The road runs through 
a lovely valley bordering the Mios lake,* to a village 
called ‘Thune, in the parish of Vang. The church and 
parsonage are on the road side. No inn was at hand, 


I wrote a few Latin lines to the Lutheran priest, saying 
that it was my intention to pass the sabbath in Vang, and 
begging permission to occupy a room in his house. His 
name is Munster. He talks French, and is above the 
common standard of sacerdotal intellect in Norway. 

The following day, Sunday, the Sth instant, he was 
obliged to visit one of his distant liamlets. Of these he 
has two in addition to his chief village. T was left alone 
with his wife and her sister. Breakfast was sent into 
my room at ¢ ight o’clock. At ten IT was summoned to a 
solitary dejeune a la fourchette; and, at three in the after- 
noon to join the family at dinner. ‘The meal consisted 
of fish, and strawberries with cream, which, as well as 
the milk, is very luscious. As the ladies spoke only 
Norse, we had little intercourse. What was necessary 
was conducted in few words, the deficiency being supplied 
by signs. We looked unutterable things! 
“The priest returned in the evening, and we had som 
interesting conversation. 

When we parted, ] put into his hand a small sum, with 
a note requesting him to accept it, cither on his own ac- 
count or that of the poor, as an acknowledgment of’ his 
kind hospitality. I almost feared he might be hurt, for he 
is superior to the generality of the Norwegian priesthood. 
Yet hospitality, manifested to an uninvited guest, de- 
mands a return; and on three similar occasions moncy 
had been accepted. In the morning the servant brought 
me a note, of which the following is a eopy:—Monsieur, 
Je sais que vous ne connaissez point les maurs des Nor- 
vegiens. Ils font 
mettez done, que Je veus reme tte votre argent, prian 
de croire, qwil in’a fait grand plaisir, de vous pouyoll 
rendre un petit service. Souvenez vous de moi, quand 
vous pensez a Norvege. HH. G. Munster.” There is some- 
thing manly and kind in the note: but, on the point re- 
ferred to, perhaps he mistakes the “ maurs des Norve- 
Yet others might have been as liberal, could 


On the whole, [was pleased with 


Phospitalité sans recompense.  Per- 


ft vous 


ciens.” 
they have atforded it. 
my visit. 

On Monday, the 9th instant, resuming my journey, | 
drove sixty miles in my little gig to a village called 
Tomlevolden, where there is a tolerably comfortable farm- 
house for the reception of travellers. ‘The scenery is less 
wild and grand than on the western side of the Fill 
fjeld. IT was conscious of having quitted that peculiarly 
beautiful tract of country which the Norwegians, perhaps 
not unjustly, regard as the most picturesque in the world. 
On this side, the valleys are more like those of Switzer- 
land: the forests like those of Sweden. ‘The mountains 
are less in height; the waterfalls less numerous. 

The following day I accomplished the same distance t 
Vang. Forty miles of the road lay along the banks of 
lake called Reinfiorden. In one of the stages a girl of 
fourteen accompanied me to bring back the horse. 
sat behind the ecariole with great complacency, and we 
enjoyed as much conversation as our knowledge of each 
other’s language would admit. A boy or man usually 
attends the horse, and is frequently a troublesome neigh- 
bour. He is generally the proprietor of the animal, and 

*In some parts the road is very dangerous. ‘The fol- 
lowing account of what it was in the last century is ex- 
tracted from the learned Bishop Pontoppidan’s History 
of Norway. Part I. chap. ii. sec. 6. 

“The most dangerous, though not the most difficult, 
road | have met with in my several journeys in Norway, 
is that betwixt Skogstadt and Vang in Volders; along thi 
fresh-water lake called Little Mios. The road on the 
side of the steep and high mountain is in some places as 
narrow and confined as the narrowest path, and if two 
travellers meeting in the night do not see each other soon 
enough to stop where the road will suffer them to pass, 
and chance to meet in the narrowest parts, it appears to 
me, as it does to others whom I have asked, that they 
must stop short, without being able to*pass by one ano- 
ther, or to find a turning for their horses, or eygn to 
alight. The only resource I can imagine in this diffi- 
culty is, that one of them must endeavour to cling to 
some corner of this steep mountain, or be drawn up by | 
a rope, if help be at hand; and then, to throw his hors« 
down headlong into the lake, in order to make room fo! 


she 








and the custom of the country sanctioned the liberty, so | 


with the driver. On one occasion, the man who was 
with me seized the reins; and, though the horse was trot- 
ting gently, insisted on my going slower. He repeated 


i solicitude for the beast occasionally leads to quarrels 
I was obliged to 


the act, and at last stopped the gig. 
| proces d; and, after remonstrating in vain, had no alter- 
Jnative but to try my physical force against his. This is 
| the only instance of mal-treatment I have experienced in 
Norway. The pe ople are very civil; and a traveller meets 
| with little besides courtesy and kindness. 

At Vang there is only one dirty hovel and the parson- 
jage. A Latin line, addressed to the priest, secured a wel- 
He is an elderly man, named Ste:nson, 

kind, courteous, and sensible. He speaks a little English, 
fa little French, and a little Latin. 
\hibited a curious medk y of the three. 


leome to his house. 


Our conversation ex- 
There was a free- 
ldom and urbenity in the manner of this old gentleman 


Ithat could net fail to please. T lett him yesterday morn- 


ing with a donation for his peer, which, being less seru- 
|pulous than the priest of the village of the same name in 
ithe west, he ace pote d thankfully; then resumh chy wy jour- 


jney at cight o'clock, Lreached Christiania again, after an 
jabsence of twenty-six days, at four in the afternoon. 

| Ina former letter I attempted to introduce this capital 
to your acquaintanee, [ was then a stranger ina strange 
Hand, and could only judge of what presented itself im- 
}mediately to the sense of vision. I have now wandered 
|through the most interesting and characteristic, as well 
las most untravelled, parts of the country ; visiting at the 
houses of the rich and dwelling in the huts of the unso 


| phisticat d poor; and perhaps I ought not to leave a spot 


so endeared by the beauties of nature and the offices of 


| fri ndly hospitality without a few words on the national 
jcharacter of its government and institutions. 

| Norway was subject to Denmark till the year IST, 
vhen, by the tre aty ot Kiel, it was ceded to Sweden, as 
ithe reward of her 
{The Dai 

| suth r for what was 
| fault. Previously ill-tre 
lof their naval \ ion plundered 
jot the better Nor was the 
jarrangement less ungrateful to the partics contracted for. 
The Norwegians loved Denmark and hated 
They would rather have died than lose their political 


inion with the allies 





Hy 
it ust Napoleon. 
4 es, as has too often been thi case, were made to 
their misfortune rather than then 
England 


ited, and despoiled by 





powe r, the ywere on this occas 





half of their land possessions, 


Sweden. 


liberty, which they considered ce mpremised ; and they 
;were pre pared to resist to the last dre » of lite-blood the 
{ firltilvin nt of a contract between foreign powers, by which 
la million and a half of men were made over, like a bale 
of woods, from one sovereign to another: but England’s 
honour (or dishonour) was tnvelved; and concession or a 
blockading squadron with starvation was the alternative. 

Though the cireumstances were painful, yet there is 


little doubt that the political amalgamation of two coun 


tries geographically united, separated from all others, too 
thinly peopled to possess individual security, and thus, 
from a combination of these causes, necessarily POSSCSSING 


similar interests, promotes the welfare of both. Sweden 
supplies Norway with corn and sundry manufactures, 
Norwav vields to Sweden a race 
cradle 


of men, satlors from the 
, with a line of coast which places her in a condi. 
tion to defend herself against Russia, without incurring 
the dread ofa simultaneous invasion on the part of Den- 
Perhaps, too, that peculiar description of soldiers, 
s,or snow-shoes, and who can run with 


’ 


inark, 
who fight on skat 
rapidity and facility on ground over 
would painfully toil with tardiness and fatigue, 
cden has gained with the 





which a pedestrian 
is not the 
least important acquisition Sw 
ceded te rrifory.* 
*“ n is made of this remarkable 
some reader of these letters 


As so cursory a ment! 
hody of men, it may interest 
to form a better acquaintance with them through the me 
dium of Sir Capel de Brooke's deseription. The tollow- 
ing account of the Nstelobere is extracted from the 8th 
chapter of his ‘Travels through Norway. 

“The uniform of the Niielobere, or regiment of skaters, 
is light green; and in suinmer they are 
irmed with rifles. As soon as the snow falls in sutlicient 
quantity, and is in a state to bear them, the y puton their 
skies, and commence their winter 
singular kind of skate. The left skie is shorter than the 
‘ight, to enable them to turn quicker in wheeling. ‘They 
are covered with seal-skin, that the men may ascend the 
mountains with greater case and safety; the hair prevent 
ing the skie from sliding backward. The speed with 
which these skaters perform their different man@uvres is 


chasscurs, and 


manc@uvres, In this 


they glide along the frozen suriace of 
stecyx st preci- 


very astonishing : 
the snow like lightning ; 
pices with inconceivable velocity.” 


and fo down the 





the other traveller to pass.” 


“The Sktelobere have frequently becn employed with 
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, houses and their hearts. Among the lower classes, on 


224 


Conscious of these mutual benetits and anxious to con- 
ciliate his new subjects, Bernadotte has wisely permitted 
Norway to retain the ancient form of government that 
her yx ople marked out for themselves ; imposing on them 
Swedish viecroy, who is his own son, Oscar; so 


only a ’ 


that the Norwegian is still among the most liberal con- 
stitutions of Murope » 

The Storthing, or parliament, 1s convoked every third 
year. It impo taxes, regulates the courts, and audits 
the pubhie accounts. ‘lhe king has a veto; but this can 
be exercised only twice op the same proposition froma the 
Storthing; so that if that body pass an act for the third 

vo maleré le row In faet, therefore, 


thine, it) ber rT t 
when oppose d to that of the jn ople 


the power of the king, 
extends only to the protraction of the period of a law's 
first operation to the ninth year, or the meeting of the 
third representative body. 

T liave just been to the 


‘The Storthimg is now sifting, 
Some of the 


bly. It presents a curious spectacle, 
members are dressed in coarse woollen cloth like blanket- 
profuse ly over the shoulders, 


assein 


ing; with lair hanging 
broad-brimimed hats of various shapes, and boots of a cer- 
tain size. ‘Uhe whole costume, as well as their humble 
mode of speaking, or rather reading the ir opinions, attests 
the unsophisticated simplicity of these worthy sons of our 
northern ancestry. ‘They tell a tale of days once known 
in England, be fore the progr ss of luxury had introduced 
abuses which call for a correetive hand; the hand of ¢ 
moderate, judicious, and Christian reform. After the la- 
bours of the day, the members all dine together ina large 
room on the first floor of the hotel in which TP lodge. | 
The table is laid out neatly but not surmptuously ; and 
decorated with flowers, a simple and beautitul substitute 





for the silver ornaments of more luxurious Countries. 
The constitution is purely democratic. Abhorrence | 
an cxtent that only 





of an aristocracy is earricd to sic } 
three of the ancient nobility are left in’ Norway 5 and 


their titles will die with them, or with their sons. Moral 
excellence is hereafter to form the only distinction be- | 
tween man and man. 

The established torm of religion is Lutheran; nor are} 
there many sectarians. ‘Phe churehes are very plain, 
built generally of wood, and little ornamented inside or 
out. Norway is one of the few countries in which no 


Jews are found. When silver imines were first discovered, 
a foolish prejudice prevailed that these lovers of money 
would secure and retain possession of the coin; they 
were therefore expelled. Thus here, as every where, the 
sons of Judah are a “ bye-word”™ among the people. 

I have already casually « xpressed, on two or three oc- 
casions, my opinion of the national character of the 
Norse, nor ean Ladd much to what has been said on that 
subject. Like all mountaineers, they are devotedly at- 
tached to their country; and inspire the love of liberty 
with the free air of their mountains. The better orders 
are kind and hospitable, opening to the traveller their 


the contrary, there is an avidity of money with an in- 
difference as to the means of acquiring it, that reminds 
one of Italy. They are addicted to drinking; and the 
climate, rendering fermented liquor perhaps in some de- 
grree necessary, ts pleaded in excuse for the indulgence 
of an odious vice. ‘The men are taller than the Swedes ; 
perhaps nearly as tall as ourselves; and the women in 
proportion. Both sexes are very fair, with teeth of virgin 
white, light anburn hair, and cheeks in which the elo- 
quent blood bespeaks health, happiness, and freedom. 
The gencral mode of salutation is by shaking hands, 
which they do with great ecordiality. ‘The common food 
of the peasantry Is milk, cheese, butter, and oat or rye 
cakes, about the size of pancakes but a httle thicker, 
(like the Indian ch:patices,) which they call in the Norse 
“ fat-brod.” To this simple diet some piquant 


tongue 

dried fish is added, such as herring or smoked salmon. 
The latter, cut in slices, affords a delicious morsel even 
toan Englishman. Tam told that soine of the numerous 


mosses with which the mountains abound are eaten i 
tines of scare ity ; and that that called Icclandic moss, 
great success against the enemy, in the wars with 
Sweden. Indeed, an army would be completely in the 
power of even a handful of these troops; which, stopped 
by no obstack 
all points; while the depth of the snow, and the nature of" 
the country, would not only make any pursuit impossible, 
but almost deprive them of the means of defence; the 
Nikvelopere still hovering reund them like swallows, skim- 
ming the iey surfuee, and dealing destruction upon their 


,and swift as the wind, might attack it on 


helpless adversaries.” 


“A pair of their skies, which T brought to England 
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(lichen islandicus,) when boiled, yields a very nutritious 
gelatinous substance. 

The houses of the peasants swarm with vermin which 
are seereted by the moss stuffed into the interstices of 
the logs that form the walls. Probably the mode of hud- 
dling together at night, adopted by these people, is at- 
tributable to the difficulty of securing themselves from 
loathsome insects. Something like a large box is placed 
in one corner of the room, with some straw and sheep- 
skins at the bottom. In this the whole family deposit 
themselves without distinction of sex or age. ‘The better 
classes adopt the uncomfortable German mode of sleeping 
between two feather beds. 

The trade of Christiania consists chiefly in timber. 
Formerly the Norwegian timber, like the produce of al- 
most every other country, sought the Lendon market, 
and was swallowed up in that enormous gulf of com- 
merce: but the duty imposed of late years in order to 
favour the importation of American timber, and the im- 
politic mode of levying that duty, by which small are 
made to pay much more in proportion than large planks, 
have checked the exportations hence to England. As 
the Norwegian deal is far superior to every other, and 
subject to a less rapid decay, it is much to be lamented 
that such a barrier to commercial intercourse between 
nations who have a common political interest should be 
suffered to exist. ‘There are only two species of fir here, 
the Scotch and Spruce, so that but little variety is vi- 
sible in the foliage of the Scandinavian mountains. The 
wood of one of these is as bad, as that of the other is 
good, for the building of houses and ships. A merchant 
of Frederikshall told me that the dry-rot is not known 
in this country. His accuracy of observation can 
scarecly be doubted; and the fact he states, if correct, 
should be a subject of enquiry to those connected with 
our dock-yards. 

Besides her foreign commerce, Christiania carries on 
a stall inland trade with Dramen, Kongsberg, and 
Stockholm. Between these towns the road is passable 
for carriages; therefore merchandise, though in small 
quantities, can be transported; but at Bergen, as land- 
carriage is impracticable, there is no inland trade. The 
commerce is entirely foreign, consisting chiefly of lob- 
sters and timber. ‘The fishery off the coast is very ex- 
tensive, and many thousand lobsters are shipped weekly 
during the season, for London. ‘They are all bought by 
anticipation in the English market; so that not one can 
be obtained at Bergen. The fishermen receive here a 
sum of money equal to a penny for each fish, and on 
their arrival in London the agent is paid three half- 
pence. ‘This price appears small by comparison with 
the cost in town; but a large deduction from the fish- 
mongers’ profits is made by the loss sustained on those 
that dic, and by the charges of freight. 

If in these details I have been too minute, it is attribut- 
able to the extreme interest I now feel in every thing 
connected with Norway, and to the consciousness of 
my ignorance on these subjects before a personal visit to 
the country; a consciousness which leads me to an in- 
ference, perhaps incorrect, that you may have studied, 
as little as myself, the modern history of Scandinavia. 
If'such be the case, you will wish for information. If 
not, and you be already intimate with this vast continent, 
you cannot fail to love it, and will be gratified to use my 
lines as notes which may recall favourite associations, 
carrying you in imagination to scenes already femiliar 
to your travelled mind. 

—=>—— 
LETTER IX. 
Stockholm, Lith August, 1830. 

After a delightful tour in Norway, I started quite 
alone on Thursday, the 12th instant, in a cariole, or 
Norwegian gig, from the capital of the ceded to the ea- 
pital of the ruling country. Stockholm is about four 
hundred English miles from Christiania. The first day 
I travelled forty miles through an interesting country to 
a Village called Ous. 

The read, which through Norway was bad, improved 
as it approached the confines of Sweden; and beds of 
sand gave place to well-consolidated gravel. Between 
Christiania and Ous are two bridges and three ferries: 
some of them over rivers of considerable size. The 
ferry is pulled across by means of a rope fastened from 
bank to bank, on which the boatman lays his hands, ap- 
plyirf@ all his strength to impel the boat in the opposite 
direction. 

On one of the rivers, the Glomen, an immense mass 
of wood was floating down the stream. You can form 
no conception of the quantity of timber that is thus 





with me, are six fect five inches in length.” 


conveyed from one part to another of Scandinavia. 1 





am informed that some years ago the bed of one of the 
large rivers in the south of Norway was completely 
filled up with firs sunk by the weight of superincumbent 
logs, which reached a height of sixtcen feet above the 
surface of the water. The stoppage was owing to a 
drought that continued for three years ; after which a 
flood ensued, and carried away the accumulated mass, 
hurling it down the rapids, with a roar like thunder, 
during many successive days. 

My forebud had ordered a bed: so, as the man of the 
house expected a guest, he was prepared to supply hot 
water, butter, and cream. Some tea from Bergen was 
cooked; (for that term alone expresses the mode of 
preparation ;) and at midnight I lay down, to rise at half- 
past three. 

It rained all night of course, and in the morning 
rained again. ‘The body becomes habituated to this sort 
of weather, and constant motion prevents ill effects. 
Thirteen miles from Ous, the fort of Kongsvinger rears 
its venerable head. ‘The Glomen flows majestically at 
its base ; and the surrounding country offers to the view 
an interesting variety of hill and dale, rivers and cata- 
racts, evergreen forests and cternal snow, charactcristic 
of the rich scenery of Scandinavia. 

At midday, between the villages of Magnor and Mo- 
rast, | passed the boundary of Norway and Sweden. 
There is no custom-house, and no demand for passports 
on this frontier, as on the other by Frederikshall. My 
honesty led to a fortunate occurrence. Passing a house 
which, standing alone where houses are very scarce, I 
concluded to be the custom-house, I stopped to see whe- 
ther any one would come out; and at length called to a 
man at the window, asking in broken Norse if he 
wished to examine my portmanteau. He thought I 
wanted Swedish for Norwegian notes; and bringing a 
quantity, took all my money at a more favourable rate 
than I could procure for it in Christiania; giving me 
twenty per cent. more than I had just before been of: 
fered at the post-house. 

Here I bade adieu to a country where I have experi- 
enced greater pleasure from the beauties of nature and 
more hardships than I had ever known before. It was 
with deep regret that I quitted Norway, the Switzerland 
and Lilliputian Himala of the North. Yet so it must 
be. “ Joy has ever its alloy of pain:” and earthly en- 
joyment is as transient as it is alloyed. 

I now left behind the bold outlines of Norway, with 
its fiords and fjelds, its flowery valleys and milky cata- 
racts. There is a striking contrast between the scenery 
of Sweden and Norway. This is formed by rocks rising 
in naked majesty, or mountains flanked by forests and 
crowned with eternal snow; while blue fiords ramify 
among these giant features of creation, sometimes con- 
tracted toa thousand yards ; then, expanding themselves 
over the surface of a league in breadth. That consists 
of land here gently waving, and there broken into quick 
and hurried undulations, like the motion of the sea after 
a storm. Forests of firs form the unvaried dress of 
nature; and the humbler fresh-water lake is an unwel- 
come substitute for the majestic arm of the ocean. 

It was a novelty to drive over ground gently undulat- 
ing through cultivated fields. The corn is acquiring a 
golden tint; and the land, just shorn of grass, is on the 
point of being ploughed for a richer crop. Throughout 
this northern continent vegetation ia singularly rapid. 
Were it otherwise, the crops could not be secured before 
the carly winter set in: but this admirable provision of 
nature compensates for her six months’ torpor. As the 
sun scarcely dips under the horizon during the summer, 
the heat of his rays is not lost at night before their in- 
fluence is again perceptible; thus, by accumulation, the 
temperature of the valleys increases daily, and corn is 
matured and stacked two months after the seed has been 
sown. 

In the course of the journey I passed a church built of 
bricks, one of the very few that is to be met with in a 
country where wood is the chief constituent of every 
building. Most of the village churches are so rude in 
structure that it is difficult to comprise them within any 
general description : but there is a something in the tout 
ensemble of most which convinces an Englishman that 
the stately and elegant arches he loves and reveres are 
unjustly called Gothic, if that term be intended to connect 
them with the labours of the simple artificers of Goth- 
land. The term “ Gothic architecture” is generally 
used with so indefinite an application, that it is difficult 
to affix to it any precise meaning. The restorers of the 
Grecian orders in Italy, in the sixteenth century, seem 
to have designated as Gothic every ruder style which 
then existed. In that sense, and with a strange confu- 
sion of ideas, the epithet is used by Sir Christopher 
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